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CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST SHOT 

It was half-past four on the afternoon of April 22ncl, 
and that peace which only exists when the sun is at 
103° brooded over the coral islands of Key West and 
over the war-ships of the North Atlantic Squadron in 
her bay. The flags at the mast-heads moved irritably 
in the hot air, the palms at the Custom-house moved 
not at all, but were cut against the glaring blue sky 
like giant petals of tin ; in the streets the coloured 
drivers slept in their open hacks, and on the porch of 
the hotel a row of officers in white duck and of 
correspondents in yachting-caps sat with tilted chairs 
and with their feet on the railings before them, in a 
state of depressed and sweltering silence. 

For two months they had been waiting at Key West. 
They had waited while the President's message had 
been postponed once, and three times while Repre- 
sentatives and Senators moved and amended and 
referred, while ■ foreign powers had offered services 
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more or less friendly, and while all the machinery of 
diplomacy had been put in motion to avert or to delay 
the inevitable end. And they had lost hope and 
interest. For three weeks the White Squadron had 
been disguised in a war-paint of lead. The decks of 


the war-ships had been cleared for action, and the 
great battleships that were to lead the way, and which 
stood seven miles nearer to the goal than the others, 
for three weeks had strained and tugged at their 
anchorage, like dogs smuggling in their chains. 

Ever since February the 15th, when the Maine 
settled rnto the mud of Havana Harbour, these men 
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at Key West had held but one desire and one hope, 
and at half-past four of that hot and peaceful afternoon 
their reward came. It wore, when it came, the obvious 
and commonplace garb of every day. A small boy 
fell off his bicycle in front of the hotel and ran his 
eyes along the porch until they rested on a corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald. To him he handed 
a telegram, and, mounting his wheel again, rode away 
up the hot and dusty street. The coiTespondent 
opened the envelope with his thumb, and read ; “ Rain 
and hail,” and started ; and then, seeing that the 
watchful eyes of half the row w'ere upon him, turned 
his back and took a narrow- code-book from his 
pocket, and ran his finger down its page. He held it 
tow-ards me, as I stood looking over his shoulder, and 
I read: “Rain and hail”— “War is declared, fleet 
ordered to sea.” A few moments later the porch was 
empty, the hall of the hotel w-as piled high w-ith hand- 
bags and sailors’ kits, and hackmen were lashing their 
horses down the dusty street ; and at the w-ater’s edge 
one could see launches, gigs, and cutters streaking the 
blue surface of the bay w^ith flashes of w^hite and brass j 
signal flags of brilliant I'eds and yellow’'s w'ere spreading 
and fluttering at the signal halyards ; wdg-w-aggers 
beat the air from the bridges, and across the w^ater, 
from the decks of the monitors, came the voices of 
the men answering the roll : “ One, tw^o, three, four ! 
one, two, three, yovrV 
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There were still ships to coal, or Captain Sampson, 
who had become Admiral Sampson since half-past 
four, would on the word have started to blockade 
Havana. But as they could not be left behind, all of 
those ships that were ready were moved outside the 
harbour, and the fleet was signalled to be in readiness 
to start at four o’clock the next morning. That night 
as the sun sank— and it sinks at Key West with a 
splendour and glory that it assumes in but few other 
ports in the world— it spread a fiery red background 
for thirteen black ships of war outlined with gallows- 
like yards against the sky. Some still lay at anchor, 
sparkling with cargo lights and with the coaling barges 
looming bulkily alongside, and others moved across 
the crimson curtain, looking less like ships than a 
procession of grotesque monsters of the sea— grim, 
inscrutable, and menacing. 

War had been declared ! It had come at last, and, 
as the fleet lay waiting for the day, it is a question 
if any man in the squadron slept that night, but did 
not instead keep watch alone, and wonder what war 
might bring to him. To whom would it bring honour, 
to whom honour with death, to whom would the 
chance come, and who would seize it when it came, 
and who would make it come ? 

In the quick changes of war and under its cruel 
tests, unknown men would become leaders of men, 
and those who had attained high places and had risen 
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and fattened in the days of peace would be pushed 
aside into oblivion ; the political generals would see a 
gunner’s mate become in an hour the nation’s hero ; 
new conditions and new problems would rise, to find 
men ready to grasp them. Anything was possible — 
new alliances, new enemies, and new friends. The 
declaration of Avar meant all these things — a new map 
and a new chapter in the history of the world. 

And yet while men wondered as to what the morrow 
might bring forth, the physical aspect of the night 
was one in strange contrast to the great change of the 
day. We could imagine the interest and excitement 
which the declaration of war had roused in all corners 
of the country; we knew that for the moment Key 
West was the storm-centre of the map of the United 
States, and that wdiere the squadron would go, Avhat 
it would do, and how soon it would move upon the 
enemy were questions that men were asking in clubs 
and on street corners ; we knew that bulletin-boards 
were blocking the streets of lower New York with 
people eager for news, and that men and women 
from Seattle to Boston were awake with anxiety and 
unrest. 

And yet at the heart of it all, in the harbour of Key 
West, saA^e for the water lapping against the great sides 
of the ships and the bells sounding in chorus across 
the stretches of the bay, there was only silence, and 
the night wore every aspect of peace. For though all 
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through that night tlie vessels talked with one another, 
they spoke in a language of signs— a language that 
made less sound than a whisper. That was the only 
promise for the morrow, their rows of lanterns wink- 
ing red and white against the night, and vanishing 
instantly in mid-air, and the great lingers of the 
search-hghts sweeping grandly across the sky, halting 
upright for a moment, and then sinking to the water’s 
edge, measuring out the heavens and carrying mes- 
sages ot command to men many miles at sea. 

The morning of the 23rd awoke radiantlv beautiful 
with light and colour. In the hollows of "the waves 
deep blue and purple shadows caught the million 
flashes of the sun, and their white crests danced in its 
light. Across this flashing picture of light and move- 
ment and colour, the leaden-painted war-ships moved 
heavily in two great columns, the battle-ships and 
monitors leading on the left, the cruisers moving 
abreast to starboard, while in their wake and on either 
flank the torpedo-boats rolled and tossed like porpoises 
at play. To the active imagination it might have 
appeared that each was racing to be the first to throw 
a shell into Cabanas prison, to knock the first stone 
from the ramparts of Morro Castle, to fire the first shot 
of the War of '98. But the first shot of the war was 
reseiwed for no such serious purpose. 

For while the houses of Key West were still well in 
view, there came into the lines of the squadron a 
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courteous Spaniard^ who, unsuspecting and innocent 
of war, steered his tramp steamer, the Buena Veiituraj 
into the very jaws of the enemy. And it was upon 
him that the unsought-for honour fell of receiving the 
first shot our navy had fired in anger '' in thirty 
years. 

According to the story of the Spanish captain, as 
told that same afternoon in the harbour of Key West, 
when he saw so many beautiful '' war-ships flying the 
American flag, he said to himself : Behold ! the 
courtesy of my race requires that I salute these beauti- 
ful war-ships."' Those are his exact words. And in 
admiration and innocence the poor man raised the red 
and yellow standard of Spain. 

This was at half-past five in the morning of April 
23rd. Lieutenant Frank Marble was officer of the 
deck on the flag-ship, and from the forward bridge he 
had reported the presence of a vessel on the starboard 
bow. The Admiral signalled the ship nearest the 
Bimia Ventura j which happened to be the Nashville, 
What colours does the stranger show ? 

Both the Helena and the Nashmlle signalled back 
Spanish,"" and the answer came from the flag-ship to 
the A^(2 s//i’/ 7/£^, Capture her.'" 

The signal as it is in the code-book is really much 
fuller than that, but that is its meaning. So the Nash- 
ville fired a shot across the Buena Ventura's bow. 
Patrick Walton fired it. It was the first shot of the 
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war. A second shot followed, and the Buena Ventura 
hove to, and a prize crew, under PAisign Magruder, 
hoarded her ; and a press-boat buried her bows in the 
water and rushed back to the United States with the 
news that the squadron had taken her first prize, and 
that the blockade had begun. And so it came about 
that a fluttering of flags and a couple of shots aimed at 
a flashing, dancing sea formed the first hostile act of 
our war with Spain. 

For twelve days after war was declared the flag-ship 
Kcw York lay ten miles off Morro Castle, blistering in 
the sun by day and made beautiful by the moon at 
night. She was the central office of the blockading 
squadron, and from her messenger-boys, in the shape 
of black and grimy torpedo-boats, carried orders to the 
men-of-war that stretched along the coast from Carde- 
nas to Bahia Honda. While they lay waiting or 
patrolling their stations, alert and watchful, the flag- 
ship planned and arranged and issued commands. 
She was the bureau of information for the fleet, the 
mouth-piece of the Strategic Board at Washington, 
and all through the hot brilliant days her red and 
yellow signals fluttered and flapped and her wig- 
waggers beat the air. Other war-ships drew up beside 
her, and their officers came on board to receive 
instructions ; tug-boats converted into auxiliaries flew 
to her for aid, to ask for the loan of a few casks of 
drinking-water, or the services of a mechanic to mend 
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a leak, or to deliver the mail-bags and, what was of 
equal value, clothes from the laundry. 

The Ai-’ic York was the clearing-house of the fleet, 
the first to receive the news, the one place from wliich 
news was disseminated. It came to us from oflicers of 
prize-crews on their way back to their ships, who 
halted to report to the Admiral and to tell their 
adventures to the ward-room mess ; and it was brought 
to us by the fleet of press-boats, which in return 
received the news of the day on the flag-ship. Some- 
times they received this through a megaphone, some- 
times they sent a correspondent over the side to get it 
at first hand, and sometimes, when the sea was rough, 
we threw it to them done up in a glass bottle. The 
flag-ship was the only place from which to view and 
comprehend the blockade. What was seen from a 
press-boat was at long range ; from its deck the motive 
and result of any move was of necessity problematical. 
It was like reporting the burning of the Waldorf- 
Astoria from the Brooklyn Bridge. The observer in 
the distance might see much smoke and some flame, 
but whether the cause of the fire were accidental or 
incendiary, whether there were loss of life or deeds of 
heroism, he could only guess. 

In its creature-comforts life on board the flag-ship was 
like that on board of a yacht cruising in summer seas ; 
but overshadowing its comfortsnvas an orgajiisation as 
complete as that of the Bank of England, and discipline 
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as absolute as that of a monastery. In no military post, 
from Knightsbridge Barracks to Gibraltar, from Poit 
Houston to Fort Sill, nor in Greece, Egypt, France, 
Russia, or Germany have I seen discipline better 
observed, or such “ smartness,” or such intelligent 
obedience as I noted during the ten days that I 
remained on the New Yovk, In that time theie weie 
many novel experiences to impress one ; there was 
much that was entirely new and quite incomprehensible. 
There were some exciting races after blockade-runners, 
some heavy firing, some wonderful effects of land and 
sea and sky, some instances of coolness and courage 
and of kindness and courtesy; but what was moie 
impressive than all else besides was the discipline of 
the ship’s company and the perfection of her organisa- 
tion. Many men can swagger and be brave and shoot 
off a gun. That our sailors are brave no one has e\ ei 
doubted, even before the victory of Manila Harbour ; 
but the best sailor is the man who not only can stand 
by his gun, but who can stand watch eight hours on 
end without stealing a few minutes’ sleep ; who re- 
spects himself, his ship, and her officers; who is as 
thoroughly in earnest when he is alone cleaning a bit 
of brasswork as when he is aiming a four-inch gun in 
the presence of the enemy. 

The discipline of the New York was rigid, intelligent, 
and unremitting, and each of the five hundred men 
on this floating monastery moved in his little groove 
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with the perfect mechanism of one of the eight-inch 
guns. A modern war-ship is the perfection of organi- 
sation. It is the embodiment of the axiom that /^a 
stitch in time saves nine.'' It is the eternal vigilance 
which obtains on board that keeps her what she is, 
the hourly 
fight against 
rust and 
dust that 
makes her 
always look 
as though 
she had just 
been made 
c o m p 1 e t e 
that morn- 
ing. All the 
old homely 
sayings 

seem to be the mottoes of her executive. There is 
^^a place for everything and everything in its place," 
whether it is a projectile weighing half a ton, or signal 
flag No. 22, or a roll of lint for the surgeon, or the 
bluejacket in charge of the search-light. 

A ship of war is like a moving village. She has to 
house and feed and give employment to her inhabit- 
ants, and to place them at certain points at a moment's 
notice, to face unknown conditions and to face them 

15 
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coolly and intelligently. You can imagine the con- 
fusion in a village of five hundred people should they 
be dragged out of bed at midnight by an alarm of fire. 
But in the floating village of the war-ship New York 
discipline and training have taught the inhabitants to 
move to certain places, and to perform certain work 
when they get there, within a space of two minutes. 
It is so on every other war-ship in the navy of the 
United States. And it does not consist entirely in 
manning a gun and pulling a lanyard. That is the 
showy work — the work that tells in the despatches, 
and which is illustrated in the weekly papers. 

There are also those who serve ^Gvho only stand 
and wait '' ; who see nothing of the fighting, but take 
equal risk with those who fight ; who are not inspired 
by the consciousness that all is going well, but who 
remain at their posts in the semi-darkness below decks, 
shaken by concussions above, and not knowing how 
soon the sides of the ship may part, or the decks below 
rise, or a projectile crash bursting and burning 
through the deck above and choke them with vile 
suffocating fumes. They feed the fires with coal and 
haul on ammunition lifts, like miners in a coal-pit. 
Their work is just as important as is that of the gunner 
who trains and fires the big gun ; but when it is over 
they go back to set the table for the officers' mess, or 
to play a bass viol in a string band, or sweep out the 
engine-rooms. They are just as valuable to the 
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village as is the guniieFs mate, and they should be 
remembered. 

Admiral Schley remembered them at the time of 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, and every few 
minutes sent messengers below decks to the engine- 
rooms to tell the men 
there how the fight 
was going, and that 
the American ships 
were driving the 
Spanish vessels from 
the sea. They were 
deserving of such 
consideration : for a 
more earnest, alert, 
and self - respecting 
class of men than are 
on our war-ships are not to be found in any class 
or profession in our country, and that is as true of 
the admiral as of the crew, and of the crew as of the 
admiral. 

It was very difficult to believe that we \vere really at 
war. A peaceful blockade does not lend itself to that 
illusion. From the deck of the Neiv York we over- 
looked the coast of Cuba as from the roof of a high 
building ; and all that we saw^ of war was a peaceful 
panorama of mountain-ranges and yellow villages, 
royal palms and tiny forts, like section-houses along 
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the line of a railroad^ and in the distance Morro Castle 
and the besieged city of Havana basking in a haze of 
glaring sunlight. 

So, the first prisoner of the war was almost as much 
of a surprise to the ship as the ship was to liim. Up 


THE FIRST PRISONER OF THE WAR. THE SPANIARD IS THE ONE 
PULLING HIS MOUSTACHE ; SYLVESTER SCOVEL IS IX 
THE CENTRE, IN A YACHTING SUl'I' AND CAP 


to the time of his arrival a Spaniard, to most of the 
officers and crew, was an unknown quantity — a picture 
of a bull-fighter in the comic papers, something hidden 
away somewhere along the smiling line of coast. The 
first pi-isoner introduced us to the enemy, and his 
uniform of blue drill, his Panama hat, and his red and 
yellow cockade made the Spaniard for the first time 
real and human. I had seen Spanish officers in Cuba 
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swaggering in cafes and plazas, tramping at the head 
of their troops through dusty roads, directing the 
burning of huts and cane-fields, and giving the order 
to fire on insurgent prisoners, and I must confess to a 
sneaking sense of joy when this poor Second Lieu- 
tenant came silently into Captain Chadwiclds cabin 
twisting his hat between his hands, and sank gratefully 
into the chair they placed for him. The first question 
Captain Chadwick asked was whether he w^ould have 
breakfast, but the prisoner said he had no appetite; 
then the captain offered him a cigar, but he shrugged 
his shoulders and bowed and said he did not care to 
smoke. Then the Captain told Sylvester Scovel, who 
was interpreting, to ask the prisoner to say from where 
he came, and how he happened to get caught. But to 
every one of these questions Scovel added six of his 
own, inquiring as to how manj^ troops the Spaniards 
had placed along the coast, where forts were situated, 
where patrols met, and how deep the water was in 
certain ports. Every now and then Chadwick would 
say, That will do, tell him he is free ; but Scovel 
would object: ^^No, don’t let him go yet; he is 
telling me things he shouldn't/' 

And then Scovel would smile with innocent blue 
eyes upon the prisoner, and nod encouragingly, and 
the unhappy Lieutenant would proceed to give 
him the information which the blockading squadron 
desired. 
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The name of Sylvester Scovel is probably better 
known in Cuba than that of any other American, 
even than that of Fitzhugh Lee. He is certainly more 
cordially hated tiian any other of the “ nation of pigs,” 
and a reward of Sio,ooo was for some time placed 
upon his head. The Spaniards captured him once, 
after he had eluded them hundreds of times ; the 
Senate of the United States demanded that he should 
be set at liberty, and after a month’s imprisonment he 
was released. If he had been taken in Cuba during 
the war he would have been shot or hung on the 
instant j and the death of no other hanged American 
would, I believe, hj|,ve caused such universal rejoicing 
among Spanish officers and Spanish residents. Con- 
sequently, it was rather amusing to see the Spanish 
Lieutenant, Juan de Rio, clinging close to Scovel’s 
elbow, and showing him the utmost deference and 
gratitude. Scovel wore a yachting cap and a suit of 
blue seige, so it is probable that the Spaniard mistook 
him foi one of the ship’s junior officers. But when 
they paited, after Scovel had shown him over the ship, 
there was a little scene. They had said farewell with 
many flourishes, and the Spaniard had, after the 
fashion of his race, made a pretty speech to the 
effect that he saw it was as impossible to surpass the 

courtesy of an American officer as to surpass his war- 

ship-. 

“You have been most kind to me,” he added, “and 
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I should like to know your name. I shall always 
jemember it.’’ 

Scovel laughed and nodded. “ My name is Sylvester 
Scovel,” he said, bowing. “ I am the correspondent 
of the Neiv York World.” 

The Spanish have no sense of humour, and this one 
could not rise to the occasion. He only gasped and 
stared, and backed hastily away. He can hardly be 
blamed. It must be bewildering to find that you have 
been overwhelmed with courtesies by the man whose 
death, had he been your prisoner and you had killed 
•him, would have brought you a reward of $10,000 and 
a vote of thanks from your Government. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE FIRST BOMBARDMENT 

While I was on board the AVa'' York the big guns 
were twice brought into service— once at the bombard- 
ment of the batteries at Matanzas, and again when they 
were trained on some impudent cavalry men who had 
fired on the ship from the shore. Why they did so, 
unless they had heard that French cavalry once cap- 
tured a fleet of war-ships, it is impossible to say. The 
first of these bombardments was chiefly important 
because it was the first ; the second was of no import- 
ance at all. 

1 he quarter of an hour during which the firing 
lasted at Matanzas was of interest in giving some 
knowledge of how a war-ship in action acts upon 
herself. With land forces the effect of their fire upon 
the enemy is the only thought ; on the Sea, in one of 
these new inventions of warfare, the effect of the 
batteries on the ship herself is an added consideration. 

The bombardment of the shore batteries at Matanzas 
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came out of a clear sk}^ We knew something unusual 
was going forward/biit only that. We had been lying 
off Morro and suddenly started at good speed to the 
east, and when we reached Matanzas we came slowly 
in towards the mouth of the harbour and then drifted. 
The Neiv York \vas nearly two miles away from the 
shore, but with a glass one could see soldiers gathered 
on a long rampart of fresh earth. To the naked eye 
the yellow soil made a line against the green manigua 
bushes on the point. 

I was in a gun turret on the main deck listening to 
a group of jackies disagreeing as to whether the port 
before us was that of Matanzas or Cardenas. I had 
visited both places and ventured the opinion that it 
was Matanzas. So they crowded in to ask about the 
houses that we saw on shore, and as to whether there 
were mines in the harbour, and what we were doing 
there anyway; and I was just congratulating myself 
on having such a large and eager audience, when 
some one blew a bugle and my audience vanished, and 
six other young men came panting into the gun-turret, 
each with his hair flying and his eyes and mouth wide 
open with excitement. 

I asked if that particular bugle call was general 
quarters,'' and a panting blue-jacket as he rushed by 
shouted, Yes, sir !" over his shoulder and ran on. 
Everybody was running— officers, middies, and crew. 
Every one seemed to have been caught just at the 
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wrong end of the ship and on the wrong deck, at the 
exact point farthest from his division. They all ran 
for about a minute in every direction, and then there 
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<iu:,uiuie suence, just as though some one had 
waved a wand over each of them and had fixed him 
m his place. But it was apparently the right place. 
Captain Chadwick ran down the ladder from the 
forward bridge, and shouted at Ensign Boone, “ Aim 
foi 4000 yards, at that bank of earth on the point.” 
Then he ran up to the bridge again, where Admiral 
Sampson was pacing up and down, looking more like 
a calm and scholarly professor of mathematics than an 
admiral. For the Admiral is a slow-speaking, quiet- 
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voiced man, who studies intently and thoughtfully the 
eyes of every one who addresses him ; a man who 
would meet success or defeat with the same absolute 
quietness ; an intellectual fighter, a man who impresses 
you as one who would fight and win entirely with his 
head. 



LIKUTEXAXT MULLItiAX IX THE CENTRE. KN'SKIX HOOXE, WHO I‘TRE1> 
THE EIKST SHOT AT iVlATAXZAS, IS ON THE RltHIT 


Ensign Boone’s gun was in the waist amidships, 
and he had been especially chosen to fire the first gun 
because the Captain had picked him out from among 
the other junior officers as an eager and intelligent 
ensign, and also because the jealousy that rages 
between the eight-inch guns in the fore and after 
turrets is so great that not even the Admiral himself 
would dare to let one of them fire the first shot of the 
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war— that is, the first shot "with intent to kill for 
fear of hurting the feelings of the others. So Captain 
Chadwick cut the knot by ordering Ensign Boone to 
let loose first. It was a proud moment in the life of 
Ensign Boone, and, as he is one of the class that was 
turned out of Annapolis before its time, he is a very 
young man to have such an honour thrust upon him. 
But, fortunately, he is modest and bore it brar^ely. 

At first I tried to keep count of the shots fired, but 
soon it was like counting falling bricks. The guns 
seemed to be ripping out the steel sides of the ship, 
and to be racing to see which could get rid of the 
most ammunition first. The thick deck of the super- 
structure jumped with the concussioms, and vibrated 
like a suspension bridge when an e.xpress train 
thunders across it. They came crashing from every 
point, and, when you had steadied yourself against 
one volley, you were shaken and swayed by the back- 
ward rush of the wind from another. The reports 
seemed to crack the air as though it were a dense 
body. It opened and shut and rocked you about with 
invisible waves. Your ear-drums tingled and strained 
and seemed to crack. The noise was physical, like a 
blow from a base-ball bat ; the noise itself stung and 
shook you. The concussions were things apartp they 
shook you aftei a fashion of their own, jumping your 
field-glasses between the bridge of your nose and the 
brim of your hat and hammering your eyebrows. 
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With this there were great clouds of hot smoke that 
swept across the decks and hung for a moment, hiding 
everything in a curtain of choking fog, which had a 


taste of salt, and which rasped your throat and n 
and burned your eyes. 

The ship seemed to work and to fight by herself ; 
you heard no human voice of command, only th 
grieved tones of Lieutenant Mulligan, rising from h 
smoke-choked deck below, where he could not see to 
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aun liis six-inch gun, and from where he begged 
Lieutenant Marble again and again to ^^Take your 
damned smoke out of my way/' Lieutenant Marble 
was vaulting in and out of his forward turret like a 
squirrel in a cage. One instant you would see him 
far out on the deck, where shattered pieces of glass 
and wood-work eddied like leaves in a hurricane, and 
the next pushing the turret with his shoulder as though 
he meant to shove it overboard ; and then he would 
wave his hand to his crew inside and there would be a 
racking roar, a parting of air and sea and sk}^, a flash 
of flame vomiting black smoke, and he would be 
swallowed up in it like a wicked fairy in a pantomime. 
And instantly from the depths below, like the voice of 
a lost soul, would rise the protesting shriek of Dick 
Mulligan asking frantically, Oh, will you take your 
damned smoke out of my way ! " 

The Neu) Fer/c did not have all the fighting to her- 
self, for the Puritan and the Cincinnati were a few 
hundred yards out at sea, and almost broke their 
signal halyards in begging the Admiral to be allowed 
to come in too. They were like school-boys snapping 
their fingers at the schoolmaster in their eagerness to 
show off their knowledge, and well they showed it. 
An impudent battery had opened from the eastern 
coast of the harbour, and they turned on that. The 
Puritan was a wonderful sight. Her decks were 
lashed with two feet of water, the waves seemed to be 
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running in and out of her turrets, and tlie flames and 
smoke from her great guns came from the water-line, 
so that it looked to us as though she were sinking and 
firing as she sank. The Chiciiuiatl fired broadsides as 
rapidly as a man can shoot a self-cocking revolver; it 
was perhaps the most remarkable performance of the 
day. The aim throughout was excellent — although it 
is not necessary to ;say that of American marksman- 
ship — and the shots fell fairly in the ramparts, throw- 
ing the earthworks fifty feet in the air and cutting 
them level with the ground. Only three shots from 
the batteries struck near the New York^ and none of 
them came closer than one hundred yards. The 
engagement lasted fifteen minutes, but it was so 
exciting while it lasted that they did not seem more 
than five. 

On the whole, the concussions were not so deafen- 
ing as I had been led to think they would be, but 
what the effect would be on one if an enemy's shots 
of like force were striking and bursting around the 
ship I cannot even imagine. The thought of it makes 
me want to take off my hat to every blue-jacket I 
meet. 

No shots passed near us, but I found the w^ear and 
tear from our own guns alone during that quarter of 
an hour in which they were in action far more trying 
than all the Turkish shells had been at Velostinos, 
when they raced continuously overhead for the better 
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part of two long, hot days. But tliere you were a free 
agent ; you only moved because you thought you 
were going to be hit. On the ^Vric York you moved 
because you could not help yourself, because the guns 
of your own side beat j'ou about and deafened and 
blinded and shook you. 

It is not likely that any one will undervalue the 
qualities of our sailors, but no one need feel the least 
afraid of giving them too much honour, or of praising 
them beyond their deserts. Their footing on one of 
these floating ironfoundries in action is about as 
secure as that of a parcel of flies on a window-pane 
when some one hits it with a rock. With the army, a 
soldier always has the satisfaction of knowing that, if 
he is not victorious, he can retreat through several 
States before he is forced into the Pacific Ocean, but 
the sailor of our navy has no such consolation. He 
must either win, or sink in his coflin. 

One night, just at the dinner-hour, the flag-ship 
passed the harbour of Cabaiias, which opens in the 
land a few miles west of Mariel. As she skirted in 
near shore there was a rattle of volley firing to the left.- 
It appeared to come from a group of buildings on a 
hill that at one time formed a part of the cenfralc of the 
Count de la Runion, who owns the sugar plantation of 
La Herradura, or the Horseshoe, as it is called on 
account of the way the land curves around the fresh- 
water lake which lies east of Cabanas Harbour. 
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The firing continued for some minutes, but it 
sounded so futile, so inadequate, and so impertinent 
that those on the deck of the flag-ship gazed shoreward 
in astonishment, and no one moved to reply. 

It grew louder and bolder, and an officer said : 

That should be answered ; but as he spoke a stoker 
leaning out of the hatch of the Porter, grimy and 
sweating and black, took his pipe from between his 
teeth and laughed. 

We could hear his laugh across the Water. It was 
sublime in its irony. It was perhaps the best answer 
that any one could have made ; but volley-firing could 
not be taken only as a joke, and so the four-inch guns 
in the stern were run out and turned on the Horse- 
shoe. 

It was as ill-chosen a name for that building under 
the circumstances as was Buena Ventura for that first 
prize of the war. 

The four-inch gun w^as aimed at the Horseshoe 
and struck the roof, and as it spoke the deck of 
the flag-ship heaved as suddenly as an elevator starts 
when it rises with a jerk, and for a few moments 
the gun continued to hurl flashes 'of flame and clouds 
of hot smoke and volleys, that shook the leaves of the 
palms and echoed among the hills of Cuba. 

It was just at sunset, when the sky was blazing with 
a gridiron of red and gold. On the decks and on the 
superstructure, in the turrets and on the bridges, the 
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blue-jackets and the marines crowded together, lean- 
ing forward and peering into the fading light. As 
each shell struck home they whispered and chuckled 
as though they were seated in the gallery at a play, 
for there had been no general call to quarters. It was 
only a bit of gun practice in passing, intended to teach 
infantrymen not to interfere with their betters, and 
possibly also to discover if there were any masked 
batteries near Cabanas which might be tempted by the 
bombardment to disclose their hiding-places. Mean- 
while from below came the strains of the string band 
playing for the officers’ mess, and the music of 
Scheur s “ Dream of Spring ” mingled with the 
belching of the four-inch gun. 

This IS not a touch of fiction, but the reporting of 
cold coincidence, for war as it is conducted at this 
end of the century is civilised. 

The ship ran up nearer to the shore, and as she did 
so a troop of cavalry galloped into view across the 
fields and formed a cordon under a great tree. What 
evil purpose they intended towards the New York a 
mile out at sea did not disclose itself, for Captain 
Chadwick, who was below decks, chose to aim the 
last shot himself. He trained the four-inch gun on 
the group around the tree and pulled the lanyard. 

There was the same flash as before ; it lit up the 
faces of the officers and crew as though they were 
being taken in a flash-light photograph. There was 
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cavailry troop around the tree. The horsemen were 
riding madly in fifty directions, like men at polo, and 
at a speed unequalled even in their retreats before 
machete charges. 

But I still think the answer of the grimy stoker was 
the better one. 

We had several calls to general quarters '' at night. 
They were probably the most picturesque moments 
of the ten days spent on the flag-ship. To the lands- 
man one bugle-call was like another; '^general 
quarters'' meant no more to him than the bugle-call 
which announced that the mail was going ashore in 
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the same backward rush of pungent smoke, the same 
bellowing roar, and the same upheaval of the massive 
deck, but when the smoke had cleared there was no 
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ten minutes. It was three sleepy Japanese stewards 
who told me we were going into action. Whenever 
I woke to find them in the wardroom I knew some 
one was going to fire off a six-inch gun. 

Ihey opened a hatch just beyond my berth and 
pulled on a creaking ammunition-hoist. They did 
this drowsily and stiffly, with the clutches of sleep 
still on then- limbs and heavy on their eyelids. The 
officers would run by buttoning tunics over pyjamas, 
and buckling on swords and field-glasses. Even 
below decks you could hear the great rush of water 
at the bows and the thumping of the engines, which 
told that the ship was at racing speed ; and when you 
had stumbled on deck the wind sweeping past woke 
you to the fact that in two minutes five hundred men 
had fallen out of hammocks and into cutlasses and 
levolvers, and that the ship was tearing through the 
dark water in pursuit of a bunch of lights. ^There 
were no orders shouted, but wherever you peered in 
the darkness— for the flag-ship showed no lights— you 
discerned silent, motionless figures. They were every- 
where-on the bridges, at the foot of the gangways 
grouped around the guns, crouched in the tumet^' 
You tumbled over them at every step ; you saw them' 

outlined against the stars. 

And then, shining suddenly from the flying bridcre 
and rising and reaching out across the waves, would 
shoot the finger of the search-light. It showed the 
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empty waters, and the tossing white-caps in a path of 
light. To the left ! '' a voice would call from the 
height of the forward bridge, and, as though it were a 
part of the voice, the light shifted. ^^No, higher!"' 
the voice would call again, and the obedient light 
would rise, turning the glare of day upon a half-mile 
more of troubled water and exposing on its horizon 
a white, frightened steamer, scudding at full speed for 
her life. Sometimes she backed, sometimes she changed 
her course, but the light never loosened its clasp. It 
gripped her like a thief held in the circle of a police- 
man's lantern. 

It was like a cat playing with a mouse, or a hound 
holding a fox by its scent. In the silence of the great 
war-ship, where the darkness was so great that the 
men, crowded shoulder to shoulder, could not see 
each other's face, the blockade-runner, exposed and 
pointed out and held up to our derision, seemed the 
only living thing on the surface of the waters. She 
was as conspicuous as a picture thrown by a stereop- 
ticoii on a screen. And then one of the forward guns 
would speak, flashing in the night like a rocket and 
lighting up the line of the deck and the faces of the 
men, and it would speak again and again. And the 
flying steamer, helpless in the long-reaching clutch 
of the search-light, and hearing the shells whistle 
across her bows, would give up the race and come 
to a standstill, sullen and silent. 
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While I was on the Nav Yorl; I received a cablegram 
asking me to relate how the crew behaved during the 
action at Matanzas. I did not answer it, because I 
thought there were a few things the American people 
were willing to take for granted, and because the 
bombardment at Matanzas was no test of the courage 
of the crew, but of its marksmanship. There is a story, 
however, wdiich illustrates the spirit of the men on 
the Nezv York, and which answers, I think, any queries 
that any one may make as to how they might behave 
in action. 

Taylor, a young gunner’s mate, was shot on April 26 
by a revolver. It was an accident ; but it is possible 
he was more seriously hurt than was any of the six 
wounded men who went through the seven hours’ 
battle at Manila, for the ball passed through his 
arm and into his right side, and came out nearly a 
foot away under his left armpit. Junior Surgeon 
Spear said that, if he had tried to dodge the vital 
parts in Taylor’s body with a surgical instrument, 
he could not have done it as skilfully as did the 
bullet, which was neither aimed nor guided by a 
human hand. It was Jitnior Surgeon Spear who 
performed the operation, while the Fleet Surgeon, 
Dr. Gravatt, watched him and advised. It was a 
wonderful operation. It lasted nearly two hours, 
and it left the layman uncertain as to whether he 
should the more admire the human body or the way 
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a surgeon masters it. What they did to Taylor I 
cannot tell in technical language, but I know they 
cut him open and lifted out his stomach and put 
it back again and sewed him up twice. He could 
not get wholly under the influence of the ether, 
and he raved and muttered and struggled so that 
at times it required the efforts of two men to hold 
him down. Just before the surgeon began to operate 
the boy gave the chaplain his mothers address, and 
reached out his hand and said, So long, chaplain."' 

He was a typical New York boy. He came from 
Brooklyn, but nevertheless he looked and talked and 
thought as you would expect and hope that an 
apprentice from the St. Marfs training-ship would 
look and talk and think. His skin was as tough as 
a shoe which had remained long in the salt water, 
but it was beautifully white and spotless, like a girl's, 
and the contrast it made with the skin which the 
sun and wind had tanned was as sharp as the stripes 
on the flag. 

When the second part of him was sewn up Taylor 
was carried to a cot. He lay there so still that I 
thought he was dead, and as it was they had to 
inject strychnine into his veins to keep his heart 
beating. But a minute later he opened his eyes and 
turned them to the operating-table, where he re- 
membered in a half-drunken way they had placed 
him two hours before. His eyes were dazed with 
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the ether, his lips were blue, and his face was a ghastly 
gre}^ He looked up at the four figures leaning over 
him, their bare arms covered with his blood, and 
back at the operating-table that dripped with if. 
What had happened, who had attacked him, and 
why, he could not comprehend. He did not know 
that parts of him which had lain covered for many 
years had been taken out and held up naked, palpi- 
tating, and bleeding to the ruthless light of the sun, 
to the gaze of curious messmates crowded at the 
end of the sick-bay ; that these parts of himself had 
been picked over and handled as a man runs his 
fingers over the keys of a piano, and had then been 
pushed and wedged back into place and covered 
.over as one would sew a patch on an old sail, 
to lie hidden away again for many, many years 
more. 

He only knew that some outrageous thing had 
been done to him—that he had been in a nightmare 
in hell ; and to Taylor, still drunk with ether, these 
men whose wonderful surgery had saved his life were 
only the bloody assassins who had attempted it and 
failed. 

He was pitiably weak from loss of much blood; 
from the shock of the heavy bullet that had dug 
its way through his body, from the waves of nausea 
that swept over him, but the boy opened his eyes 
and regarded the surgeons scornfully. Then he shook 
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his head from side to side on the pillow and smiled 
up at them. 

^^Ah, yoilse can't kill me/' he whispered. ^M'm a 
New Yorker, by God ! You'se can't kill me." 

That is the spirit of the men who sunk the Spanish 
fleet at Manila and at Santiago, and of the crew of the 
war-ship that is named after the city of New York. 
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THE ROCKING-CHAIR PERIOD 

After Dewey’s victory on May ist, and while Sampson 
was chasing the will-of-the-wisp squadron of Spain, 
the army lay waiting at Tampa and marked time. The 
army had no wish to mark time, but it had no choice. 

It could not risk going down to the sea in ships as 
long as there was the grim chance that the Spanish 
fleet would suddenly appear above the horizon line 
and send the transports to the bottom of the Florida 
Straits. The army longed to be “up and at them.” 
It was impatient, hot, and exasperated ; but there was 
true common sense in waiting and a possible failure 
in an advance without a convoy, and so it continued 
through the month of May to chafe and fret and 
perspire at Tampa. Tampa was the port selected by 
the Government as the one best suited for the embark- 
ation to Cuba. There is a Port of Tampa, and a city 
nine miles inland of the same name. The army was 
distributed at the port and in the pine woods back of 
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the city; and the commanding generals of the invading 
army, with their several staffs, made their head-c]^uarters 
at the Tampa Bay Hotel. 

And so for a month the life of the army was the life 
of an hotel ; and all those persons who were directly 
or indirectly associated with the army, and who were 
coming from or going to Key West, halted at this 
hotel and added to its interest. It was fortunate that 
the hotel was out of all proportion in every way to the 
size and wealth of Tampa, and to the number of 
transient visitors that reasonably might be expected to 
visit that city. One of the cavalry generals said : 
“ Only God knows why Plant built an hotel here ; but 
thank God he did.” 

The hotel stands on grounds reclaimed from the 
heavy sand of the city. It is the real oasis in the real 
desert — a giant affair of ornamental brick and silver 
minarets in a city chiefly composed of derelict wooden 
houses drifting in an ocean of sand ; a dreary city, 
where the sand has swept the paint from the houses, 
and where sand swamps the side-walks and creeps into 
the doors and windows. It is a city w^here one walks 
ankle-deep in sand, and w'here the names of avenues 
are given to barren spaces of scrubby under-growth 
and palmettoes and pines hung with funeral moss. 

In the midst of this desolation is the hotel. It is 
larger than the palaces w^hich Ismail Pasha built over- 
night at Cairo, and outwardly not unlike them in 
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TAMPA BAY HOTEL PIAZZA 

early part of May the myriads of rocking-chairs on the 
long porches were filled with men. This was the 
rocking-chair period of the war. It was an army of 
occupation, but it occupied the piazza of a big hotel. 

Every one believed that the army was going to move 
in two days. “Well, certainly by Monday,” they 
would say. So at first every one lived on a war basis. 
All impedimenta were shipped North. White linen 
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appearance, and so enormous tliat the walk from the 
rotunda to the dining-room helps one to an appetite. 

Some one said it was like a Turkish harem with the 
occupants left out. For at first there were no women 
at the hotel. It was an Eveless Eden, and during the 
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was superseded by flannel shirts, collars were aban- 
doned for polka-dot kerchiefs. Men, fearing the mails 
would prove too slow, telegraphed for supplies, not 
knowing that they could walk North and back again 
before the army would move. 

Those were the best days of the time of waiting. 
Officers who had not met in years, men who had been 
classmates at West Point, men who had fought together 
and against each other in the last war, who had parted 
at army posts all over the West, who had been with 
Miles after Geronimo, with P'orsythe at Wounded 
Knee, with Hardie and Hunter in the Garcia campaign 
along the Rio Grande, were gathered together appar- 
ently for an instant onslaught on a common enemy, 
and were left to dangle and dawdle under electric 
lights and silver minarets. Their talk was only of an 
immediate advance. It was to be '^assoon as Sampson 
smashes the Cape Verde fleet'" It will be all over in 
two weeks," they said. We're not going to have a 
look in at all," they growled. Do you know what we 
are ? We're an army of occupation, that's all we are. 
Spain will surrender when her fleet is smashed, and 
we'll only march in and occupy Havana." So they 
talked and argued and rocked and drank gallons of iced 
tea, and the hot days wore into weeks. Life then 
centred around the bulletin-board; men stood eight 
deep, peering over each other's shoulders as each new 
telegram followed fast and was pasted up below the 
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last. Outside, in the sun, horse-dealers from every 
part of the State led their ponies up and down before 
the more or less knowing eyes of dough -boy officers 


CORRESPOXDEXT BAKGAINIXG FOR A HORSE 


and war correspondents ; and this daily sale of horses 
was the chief sign of our activity — this and the frequent 
reappointment of commanding generals. 

One day General Wade was the man of the hour, 
the next it was General Shafter ; and every day came 
promises of the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief 
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himself. Miles is coming in a special car/' every- 
body told everybody else. ‘^Now we shall certainly 


F reder i c Rem i ngton . 


Richard Harding Davis. 
Capt. Arthur H. Lee, R.A. 
British Military Attache, 


Caspar Whitney 
Grover Flint. 


A GROUP OF WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


start,” everybody said; and each man began to 
mobilise his laundry, and recklessly paid his hotel bill, 
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and went over his campaign kit for the thirtieth time. 
But the Commander-in-Chief did not come until after 
many false alarms, and gloom fell upon the hotel ; and 
many decided it would be cheaper to buy it outright 
than to live there any longer, so they slept under 
canvas with the soldiers, and others shaved again and 
discarded piece by piece the panoply of war. Leg- 
gings and canvas shooting-coats gave way to white 
duck, fierce sombreros to innocent straw hats ; and at 
last wives and daughters arrived on the scene of our 
inactivity, and men unstrapped their trunks and ap- 
peared in evening dress. It was the beginning of the 
end. We , knew then that whether Sampson smashed 
the ubiquitous fleet or not, we were condemned to 
the life of a sea-side summer resort and to the excite- 
ment of the piazzas. The men who gathered on those 
piazzas were drawn from every part of the country and 
from every part of the world, and we listened to many 
strange stories of strange lands from the men best 
fitted to tell them. Lieutenant Rowan, just back from 
six weeks with Garcia, and bronzed and hidden in an 
old panama hat, told us of the insurgent camp ; Major 
Grover Flint, who had been marching with Gomez,’' 
told us of him ; William Astor Chanler, in the uni- 
form of a Cuban colonel, from which rank he was 
later promoted to that of captain in our own Volun- 
teer Army, talked of Africa with Count von Goetzen, 
the German military who was also an African 
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explorer ; Stephen Bonsai and Caspar Whitney, both 
but just back from Siam, discoursed on sacred ele- 
phants and white ants ; and E. F. Knight, the London 

There were also General O. 

O TT 1 1 T O 1 MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER 

. Howard and Ira Sankey, 
who busied about in the heat, preaching and sing- 
ing to the soldiers; Miss Clara Barton, of her own 
iinofBcial Red Cross Army ; Mr. George Kennan and 
Mr* Poiiltney Bigelow, who had views to exchange on 
Russia and why they left it, and General Fitzhugh Lee, 
looking like a genial Santa Claus, with a glad smile 
and glad greeting for every one, even at the risk of his 
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becoming Vice-President in consequence ; and there 
.was also General “Joe” Wheeler, the best type of the 
courteous Southern gentleman, the sort of whom Page 
tells us in his novels, on whom politics had left no 
mark, who was courteous because he could not help 
being so, who stood up when a second lieutenant was 
introduced to him, and who ran as lightly as a boy to 
help a woman move a chair, or to assist her to step 
from a carriage. There was also, at the last, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, with energy and 
brains and enthusiasm enough to inspire a whole 
legiraent ; and there were military nhnc/uh in strange, 
gland uniforms, which kept the volunteer army 
gaping. 

But the two men of greatest interest to the army of 
the rocking-chairs were probably America’s represen- 
tative, Frederic Remington, and Great Britain’s repre- 
sentative with our army. Captain Arthur H. Lee. 
These two held impromptu receptions at every hour 
of the day, and every man in the army either knew 
them or wanted to know them. Remington was, of 
couise, an old story ; but Lee, the new friend and the 
actual sign of the new alliance, ran him close in 
popularity. There was no one, from the generals do 
the enlisted men, who did not like Lee. I know many 
Englishmen, but I know veiy few who could have 
won the peaceful victory this young captain of artillery 
won ; who would have known so well just what to 
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see and to praise — and when to keep his eyes and 
mouth shut. No other Englishman certainly could 



CAI'I AIX ARTHUR H. LEE AND COF’XT VOX GOETZliX, BRITISH AXL> 
GERMAN MILITARY ATTACHES 


have told American stories as well as he did and not 
have.missed the point.' ' 

Many strange experiences and many adventures 
had fallen to the lot of some of these men ; and had 
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the war been delayed a little longer, the stories they 
told under the coloured lights of the broad verandas 
would have served for a second “Thousand and One 
Nights,” and would have held as great an interest. 
They were as familiar with the Kremlin as with the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, with Kettner’s Restaurant as 
with the Walls of Silence. They knew the love-story 
of every consul along the Malaysian Peninsula and 
the east coast of Africa, and why he had left home ; 
they disagreed as to Avhether laced leggings or heavy 
boots are better in a Borneo jungle ; they talked 

variously in marks, taels, annas, and shillings : they had 

been chased by elephants and had shot rhinoceroses j 
and they had themselves been fired over, with the 
Marquis Yamagata in Corea, with Kitchener in Egypt, 
with Maceo in Cuba, and with Edhem Pasha in 
Thessaly. One of them had taken si.x hundred men 
straight across Africa, from coast to coast; another 
had explored it for a year and a half without meeting a 
white man. This man had explored China disguised 
as a Chinaman and Russia as a Russian ; that had 
travelled more hundreds of miles on snow-shoes than 
any other American, Indian, or Canadian. There was 
one who had been to school with an emperor, and 
another who had seen an empress beheaded, and Captain 
Paget, the English naval attache, who had shot thirteen 
lions, and then, feeling some doubt as to his nerve, 
dt opped four thousand feet out of a balloon to test it. 
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On the whole, it was an interesting collection of 
men — these generals with new shoulder-straps on 
old tunics, these war correspondents and military 
attaches^ who had last met in the Soudan and Greece, 


FOREIGN ATTACHES AT TAMPA 


and these self-important and gloomy Cuban generals, 
credulous and mysterious ; these wealthy young men 
from the Knickerbocker Club, disguised in canvas 
uniforms and Cuban flags, who ai’e not to be confused 
with the same club's proud contribution to the Rough 
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Riders. There were also women of the Red Cross 
Army, women of the Salvation Army, and pretty 
Cuban refugees from Havana, who had taken a vow 
not to dance until Havana fell. Each night all of 
these people gathered in the big rotunda while a band 
from one of the regiments played inside, or else they 
danced in the big ball-room. One imaginative young 
officer compared it to the ball at Brussels on the nigW 
before Wateidoo ; another, less imaginative, with a 
long iced drink at his elbow and a cigar between his 
teeth, gazed at the coloured electric lights, the palm- 
trees, the whirling figures in the ball-room, and 
J eraarked sententiously : "Gentlemen, as General 
Sherman truly said, ‘ war is hell.’ ” 

Four miles outside of this hotel, sleeping under 
the pines and in three inches of dirty sand, there were 
at first ten thousand and then twenty-five thousand 
men. They were the Regulars and Volunteers, and 
of the two the Volunteers were probably the more 
intei esting. They were an unknown proposition ; 
they held the enthusiasm of amateurs ; they were 
making unusual sacrifices, and they xvere breakim^ 
home-ties which the Regulars had broken so long 
before the war came that the ties had had time to 
re-knit. The wife or mother of the Regular had grown 
accustomed to his absence, and had arranged her 
living e.vpenses on a basis of his monthly pay; the 
family of the Volunteer, on the conti-ary, was used to 
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see him come home every evening and hang his hat 
in the hall, and had been living on the salary he 
received as a book-keeper, salesman, or mill-hand. 
So the Volunteers had cares for those at home which 
the Regulars did not feel, as well as the discomforts of 
the present moment. Neither of them showed much 
anxiety as to the future. 

The first two regiments of Volunteers to arrive at 
Lakeland, which lies an hour’s ride farther back than 
Tampa, were the Seventy-first New York and the 
Second Massachusetts. They made an interesting con- 
trast. The New York men were city bred ; they had 
the cockney’s puzzled contempt for the country. 
Palm-trees, moss hanging from trees, and alligators 
were as interesting to them as the first sight of a 
Pathan prisoner to a British Tommy. Their iieiwes 
had been edged by the incessant jangle of cable-cars 
and the rush and strain of elevated trains. Their 
palates had been fed on Sunday papers and Wall 
Street tickers ; their joys were those of the roof- 
gardens, and Muschenheim’s, of Coney Island, and the 
polo grounds. The Massachusetts men, on the other 
hand, were from the small towns in the western half 
of Massachusetts ; they were farmers’ sons, and sales- 
men in village stores ; some of them were country 
lawyers, and many of them worked in the mills. They 
took to the trees and lakes contentedly ; their nerves 
did not jerk and twitch at the enforced waiting ; they 
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before he was shot,” and another “wanted to drink 
water from a well again out of a bucket.” He shut his 
eyes and sucked in his lips at the recollection. The 
others all nodded gravely ; they all knew they had 
drunk out of wooden buckets. The New York men 
knew nothing of stone walls. They made jokes of 
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had not been so highly fed with e.\citeinent as the New 
York boys ; they did not miss the rush and hurry of 
Broadway. Their desires were curiously in charactei-. 
One of them “ wanted to see a stone fence once more 
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their discomforts, and added others from Weber and 
Fields, and their similes showed that they had worked 
when at home in the law courts, the city hospitals, and 
in the department stores. “ The food was not exactly 


'iSSSiS 


LEAVING THE WATER 


Shanley’s,” they said, and the distance across the lake 
was about that of the home-stretch at Morris Park. 
They were more restless, nervous, and argumentative 
than the New England men, and they, at that distance, 
held the Spaniard in fine contempt. They "wouldn’t 
do a thing to him," they said. And later they certainly 
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kept their word. The Massachusetts men were more 
modest. I told them that the New York men were 
getting up athletic sports, and running races between 
the athletes of the different companies. 

“Oh, well,” said one of the New England men, 
“when they find out who is their fastest runner. I’ll 
challenge him to run away from the first Spaniard we 
see. 1 11 bet I beat him by a mile.” It is a good sign 
when a regiment makes jokes at the expense of its 
courage. It is likely to be most unpleasant when the 
fighting begins. 

It seemed a fact almost too good to be true, that the 
great complaint of the New York men was the super- 
abundance of beans served out to them, and that the 
fiist complaint of the sons of Massachusetts w’as that 
they had not received beans enough. “Beans for 
breakfast, beans for lunch, beans for dinner— what 
fell ! ” growled the New Yorkers. 

And as for beans,” shrieked a Massachusetts 
warrior, “they don’t give you enough to fill a table- 
spoon.” 

While the Second Massachusetts was in camp there 
was a military funeral under the pines of Lakeland 
when the body of Wesley S. Brass, of Company I, who 
died of pneumonia, was sent north. His company 
was detailed to escort the body to the train, but every 
other company in the regiment volunteered to march 
behind it also, and all the citizens of Lakeland lined 
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the sandy streets and stood with heads uncovered as 
it passed. Before many weeks had passed men of 
higher rank than that of private were killed in battle, 
but had this boy been a major-general, or had he been 
killed leading a forlorn hope, no greater honour could 
have been shown him nor more tenderness and con- 
sideration. 

The State of Florida is not \'ery far from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts when a boy is 
dying under a tent, and a woman stood outside the 
little chapel crying because the officers had not 
allowed her to take the sick soldier to her own house. 
She was only one of many women, each of whom 
came to the camp to ask if she could not nurse the 
soldier, or bring him home with her so that she might 
feel that she w-as doing something for the cause,'^so 
that his mother up in Massachusetts might feel that 
some other mother had been with him at the last. 
Colonel Clarke knew the boy was far better off in the 
camp hospital than he could be in the hands of 
untrained nurses. So the women of Lakeland had 
to content themselves with robbing their own gardens 
and the fields of flowers for his coffin, and in joining 
in the procession to his funeral. 

The chaplain held the service just at sunset, in a 
little Episcopal church set in a grove of pines at the 
edge of the lake. Beside the coffin a guard of honour 
had stood all day in white gloves and brightened 
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brass and dustless blue, objects of cleanliness and 
smartness, the like of which no one had seen near 
Tampa for many weeks. But their presence alone 
vyas not honour enough for a Volunteer, so the 
Colonel came with his staff, and the regimental band 
followed up the hill, the drums rolling heavily and 
the bugles breathing a dirge, and following after them 
marched company after company, winding out from 
under the trees and up the dusty road in an endless 
column of blue, hundreds of young soldiers, erect and 
clear-eyed, with clean-cut New England faces, the 
sons of farmers, mill-hands, lawyers, the individuality 
of each heightened by the uniform he woi'e. There 
was not standing-room enough in the chapel for 
more than a third of them, so the other companies 
surrounded it in long, motionless lines, while the 
voices of two officers and two privates, singing 
together, sounded through the open windows in the 
hush of the twilight. 

The day is spent and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me on, 

they sang, and a stillness came over the little village 
and upon the townspeople lining the side-walks and 
leaning on the garden gates, upon the lake and the 

hundreds of white tents among the moss-bearin-^ 
pines. ^ 

“ I am the resurrection and the life," the chaplain 


the rocking-chair period 

read, and a thousand young men in blue uniform bent 

their heads. 

It was a good sight for the people of Florida to see 
It showed them all that not even one of 80,000" 
Volunteers can fall from the ranks either by illness or 
by a hostile bullet without receiving honour and 
attaining his reward. Weslie S. Brass was honoured 
with a funeral that a marshal of France might have 
deserved and one which taught a fine lesson. It woke 
deep, serious thoughts in the hearts of many young 
men. It helped draw two little towns in far distant 
States close together. It showed that the man who is 
m uniform is the man his countrymen honour above 

all other men, even if he is only a private of one 
regiment among many. If a college professor, no 
matter how distinguished, had died, in Lakeland, it is 
doubtful whether a thousand men would have asked 
to be allowed to march behind his body, or whether 
the people would have lined the streets to see it pass 
or whether eveiT mother would have wept as though 
for her own son. It was what Weslie Brass had 
volunteered to do for the Union that gained him a 
tribute from his countrymen in a far-away State. It 
was the offer of his services, and, if need be, of 
his life, that won him a public funeral. That he 
died before he saw the enemy did not count for 
much with his colonel, nor with his fellow-country- 
men. He had started for the front, and that was 
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enough in Westfield, Massachusetts, and in Lakeland, 
Florida. . 

The Regular soldier was professionally indifferent. 
He was used to camp life, and regarded soldiering 
as a business. Indeed, some of them regarded it so 
entirely as a business, and as nothing more, that those 
whose time had expired in camp did not re-enlist for 
the war, but went off into private life in the face of it. 
That is where they differed from the V olunteer, who 
left private life the moment war came. But a great 
many of these time-expired regulars did not re-enlist, 
because they preferred to join the Volunteers, where 
advancement is more rapid, and where their superior 
experience would soon obtain for them the rank of 
sergeant, or possibly a commission. 

Those who did remain were as fine a looking body 
of soldiers as can be seen in any of the Continental 
regiments. Indeed, there are so few of them that 
the recruiting officer has only himself to blame if 
he fails to pick out the best, and the result of his 
selection is that the men of our Regular army corre- 
spond to the corps cl’clitc of European armies. Whether 
it was General Randolph's artillerymen firing imaginary 
shrapnel at imaginary foes, or the dough-boys in 
skirmish-line among the roots of the palmettoes, or 
at guard mounting, or the cavalrymen swimming their 
horses, with both horse and man entirely stripped for 
action, the discipline was so good that it obtruded 
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itself ; and the manner in which each man handled 
his horse or musket, and especially himself, made 
you pioud that they were American soldiers, and 
desperately sorry that there were so few of them. 

An Ameiican citizen thinks the Ameiican soldier 
is the best, for the easy reason that he is an Amei'ican 5 
but there were three Englishmen \vhose profession 
had qualified them to know soldiers of every land, 
and who were quite as enthusiastic over the cavalry 
as any American could be. For one thing, all of 
our men are physically as large as Lifeguardsmen, 
and what they lose in contrast by lack of gold and 
pipe-clay, and through the inferiority of their equip- 
ment and uniform, is made up to them in the way 
they ride a horse. A German or English trooper sits 
his horse like a clothes-pin stuck on a line— the line 
may rise or sag, or swing in the wind, but the 
clothes-pin maintains its equilibrium at any cost, and 
is straight, unbending, and a thing to itself. The 
American trooper, with his deep saddle and long 
stirrup, swings with the horse, as a ship rides at 
anchor on the waves ; he makes a line of grace 
and strength and suppleness from the rake of his 
sombrero to the toe of his hooded stirrup. When 
his horse walks, he sits it erect and motionless ; when 
it trots, he rises with it, but never leaves the saddle ; 
and when it gallops, he swings in unison with it like 
a cowboy, or a cockswain in a racing-shell. 
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It was a wonderful sight to see two thousand of 
these men advancing through the palmettoes, the red 
and white guidons fluttering at the fore, and the 
horses sweeping onward in a succession of waves, 
as though they were being driven forward by the wind. 
It will always puzzle me to know what the American 
people found to occupy them that was of such im- 
portance as to keep them from coming to see their 
own army, no matter how small it was, while it was 
rehearsing and drilling among the pines and palms 
of Florida. There will be few such chances again 
to see a brigade of cavalry advancing through a forest 
of palms in a line two miles long, and breaking up 
into skirmishes and Cossack outposts, with one troop 
at a trot and another at a walk, and others tearing, 
cheering, through the undergrowth, their steel su-ords 
flashing over their heads and the steel horse-shoes 
flashing underfoot. It was a fine spectacle, and it 
was due to such occasional spectacles in and around 

the camps that the rocking-chair life was rendered 
bearable. 

But at last it came to an end, for the commander- 
m-chief finally arrived, and with him his staff in the 
new uniform, looking very smart and very soldierly; and 
all the other officers who had been suffering at Tampa 
in heavy blue tunics without pockets, gazed but once' 
upon the staff, and with envy, and then telegraphed 
rantically for the kliaki outfit that would not come 
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We were all desperately hurried then: we had no 
idea where we were going, nor for how long. No 
secret, be it said to the credit of the censor and 
the staff officers, was ever better kept ; but we knew 

at last that we were 
going, and that was 
joy, and the tears and 
rage of those who 
were to be left behind 
was a fine thing to 
see. 

One hour w e 
thought Santiago was 
the place, and the 

next Porto Rico, and the next we swung back 
to Santiago. We thought this because A, of such 
a staff, had told B, of another staff, who had told 
C, that we should take only ten days' rations. On 
the other hand, the Japanese military attache had 
been told to take his tent with him ; so that must 
mean a landing at Mariel. Still, the censor had 
objected to the word “spurs," so it must be Matanzas. 

It was all quite as absurd as that, and, as a matter 

of fact, no one knew up to the hour when we were 
ordered on board. 



I 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE VOYAGE OF THE TRANSPORTS 



The departure of the transports from Tampa Bay, 
when it came after many weary postponements and 
delays, was neither picturesque nor moving. The 
band did not play “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” nor 
did crowds of weeping women cling to the bulkheads 
and wave their damp handkerchiefs ; the men who 
were going to die for their country did not swarm in 
the rigging and cheer the last sight of land. They had 
done that on the morning of June 8, and had been 
ingloriously towed back to the dock ; they had done it 
again on the morning of June lo, and had immediately 
dropped anchor a few hundred yards off shore. So 
they were suspicious and wary, and when the head- 
quarters ship, the Seguran^a, left the dock, three 
coloured women and a pathetic group of perspiring 
stevedores and three soldiers represented the popular 
interest in her departure. The largest number of 
Lnited States troops that ever went down to the sea in 
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ships to invade a foreign country were those that 
formed the Fifth Army Corps when it sailed for 
Santiago. The thought of twelve thousand men on 
thiity-two troop-ships and their escort of fourteen 
war-ships suggests the Spanish Armada. 

It brings up a picture of a great flotilla, grim, 
sinister, and menacing, fighting its way through the 
waves on its errand of vengeance and conquest. But 
as a matter of fact the expedition bore a most distinct 
air of the common-place. It moved through a succes- 
sion of sparkling, sunlit days, over a sea as smooth as a 
lake, undisturbed by Spanish cruisers or by shells from 
Spanish forts. As far as the eye could see it had the 
ocean entirely to itself. 

Scattered over a distance of seven miles, the black- 
passenger steamers and the mouse-coloured war-ships 
steamed in three uneven columns and suggested a 
cluster of excursion steamers and yachts and tugs as 
one sees them coming back from Sandy Hook after an 
international yacht-race. 

The troop-ships were fitted up with pine cots and a 
small proportion of stalls for the horses ; the first-class 
cabins were turned over to the officers. On some of 
them the men swarmed over every part of the ship, 
on others the officers held only the bridge to them- 
selves. 

Pi-obably half of the men forming the expedition 
had never been to sea before. They probably wijl 
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desire never to go again, but will say from the depth of 
their one experience that the dangers of the deep are 
vastly exaggerated. They will not wish to go again, 
because their first experience was more full of discom- 
fort than any other trip they are likely to take could 
possibly be ; on the other hand, they may sail the seas 
many times before they find it as smooth, or the rain 
as infrequent, the sun as beautiful, or the heavens as 
magnificent. 

We travelled at the rate of seven miles an hour, 
with long pauses for thought and consultation. Some- 
times we moved at the rate of four miles an hour, and 
frequently we did not move at all. Our delays were 
chiefly due to the fact that two of the steamers were 
each towing a great scow or lighter, on w'hich the 
troops were to be conveyed to shore, and because 
another one was towing a schooner filled with water. 
The speed of the squadron was, of course, the speed 
of the slowest ship m it, so the water-boat set the 
pace. 

The war-ships treated us with the most punctilious 
courtesy and concealed contempt. And we certainly 
deserved it. We could not keep in line and w’e lost 
ourselves and each other, and the gunboats and 
torpedo-boats were kept busy rounding us up, and 
giving us sharp, precise orders in passing, through a 
megaphone, to which either nobody on board made 
any reply, or every one did. The gunboats were like 
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swift; keen-eyed; intelligent collies rounding up a herd 
of bungling sheep. They looked so workmanlike and 
clean; and the men were so smart in their white duck; 
that the soldiers cheered them ail along the line as 


r,T:N’l-:HAI.s milks ANT> sIIAKTER ox deck of. the transport “ SEGURAXgA” 
AT PORT TAMPA 


they dashed up and down it, waving their wigwags 
frantically, . p. ' 

The life on board the headquarters ship was 
iineveniful for those who were’ not in command. For 
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these their tables and desks were spread in the “social 
hall,” and all day long they worked busily and 
mysteriously on maps and lists and orders, and six 
typewriters banged on their machines until late at 
night. The ship was greatly overcrowded ; it held all 
of General Shafter’s staff, all of General Breckinridge’s 
staff, the Cuban generals, the officers and five hundred 
men of the First Regiment, all the foreign attaches, 
and an army of stenographers, secretaries, clerks, 
servants, couriers, valets, and coloured waiters. 

All of these were jumbled together. There w^ere 
three cane chairs with seats and two cane chairs 
without seats. If you were so unlucky as not to 
capture one of these, you clung sidewise to the bench 
around the ship’s rail or sat on the deck. At no one 
moment were you alone. Your most intimate conver- 
sation was overheard by every one, whether he wished 
to do so or not ; the attaches could not compare notes 
on our deficiencies without being betrayed, nor could 
the staff discuss its plan of campaign without giving it 
to the whole ship. Seven different languages were in 
course of constant circulation, and the grievances of 
the servants and the badinage of the coloured cooks 
mingled with the latest remarks on the war. At night 
you picked your way over prostrate forms of soldiers 
and of overworked stewards, who toiled eighteen hours 
a day in a temperature of 102 degrees. 

The water on board the ship was so bad that it 
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artillery for CUBA 


could not be used for purposes of shaving. It smelied 
like a frog-pond or a stable-yard, and it tasted as it 
smelt. Before vve started from Tampa Bay the first 
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time, it was examined by the doctors, who declared 
that in spite of the bad smell and taste it was not 
unhealthy, but Colonel J. J. Astor offered to pay for 
fresh water, for which Plant charged two cents a 
gallon, if they would empty all of the bad-smelling 
water overboard. General Shatter said it was good 
enough for him, and Colonel Aster's very considerate 
offer was not accepted. So we all drank ApoIIinaris 
water or tea. The soldiers, however, had to drink the 
water furnished them, except those who were able to 
pay five cents a glass to the ship's porter, who had a 
private supply of good water which he made into 
lemonade. The ship's crew and engineers used this 
water. 

Before handing the ship over to the Government, 
the company removed all of her wine stock and table- 
linen, took out tw^o of her dining-tables, and generally 
stripped her, and then sent her South undermanned. 
Her steward hired and borrow’'ed and bought linen 
and servants and tablewvaters at Tampa, but there w^as 
so little linen that it was seldom changed, and had it 
not been that the servants of the officers were willing 
to help w^ait at table, there w’ould have been four 
stewvards to look after the w^ants of fifty or sixty 
. The food supplied by the line to which 
the ship belonged was villanoiis ; the enlisted men 
w^ere much better served by the Government 
with good beans, corned beef, and coffee. Apparently, 
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no contract or agreement as to quantity or quality of 
food for the officers had been made by the Govern- 
ment with the owners. 

The squadron at night, with the lights showing from 
eveiy part of the horizon, made one think he was 
entering a harbour, or leaving one. But by day we 


WAITING FOR THE EXPEDITION TO MOVE 


seemed adrift on a sea as niitravelled as it was when 
Columbus first crossed it. On the third day out we 
saw Romano Key. It was the first sight of land, and 
after that from time to time we made out a line of 
blue mountains on the starboard side. The squadron, 
though, had apparently been sighted from the shore, 
for the light-houses along the coast w^ere dark at 
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night, which would seem to show that the lesson of 
the Armada has not been lost on the Spaniard. 

Someone has said that “ God takes care of drunken 
men, sailors, and the United States.” This expedition 
apparently relied on the probability that that axiom 
would prove true. “The luck of the British Army,” 
of which Mr. Kipling boasts, is the luck of Job in 
comparison to the good fortune that pursued that 
expedition. There was really nothing to prevent a 
Spanish torpedo-boat from running out and sinking 
four or five ships while they were drifting along, 
spread out over the sea at such a distance that the 
vessels in the rear were lost to sight for fourteen hours 
at a time, and no one knew whether they had sunk, or 
had been blown up, or had grown disgusted and gone 
back home. As one of the generals on board said, 

“This is God Almighty’s war, and we are only His 
agents."' 

The foreign attaches regarded the fair weather that 
accompanied us, the brutal good health of the men, 
the small loss of horses and mules, and the entire 
freedom from interference on the part of the enemy 
M-ifh the same grudging envy that one watches a 
successful novice winning continuously at roulette 
At night the fleet was as conspicuous as Brooklyn or 
Nevv ^ork, with the lights of the Bridge included, but 
the Spanish took no advantage of that fact; no tor- 
pedo-destroyers slipped out from Cardenas or Nue- 
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vitas, or waited for us in the old Bahama Channel, 
where for twelve miles the ships were crowded into 
a channel only seven miles across. Of course, our 


r.KNKRAL' MILES CL\ THE DAY OF SAILING OF TRANSPORTS 


own escort would have finished them if they had, but 
not before they could have thrown torpedoes right 
and left into the helpless hulks of the transports, and 
given us a loss to remember even greater than that of 
the Maine, 

But as it was, nothing happened. We rolled along 
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at our own pace, with the lights the navy had told us 
to extinguish blazing defiantly to the stars, with bands 
banging cut rag-time music, and with the foremost 
vessels separated sometimes for half a day at a time 
from the laggards in the rear. 

It was a most happy-go-lucky expedition, run with 
real American optimism and readiness to take big 
chances, and with the spirit of a people who I'eck- 
lessly trust that it will come out all right in the end, 
and that the barely possible may not happen, that the 
joker may not turn up to spoil the hand, who risk 
grade-crossings and all that they imply, who race 
transatlantic steamers through a fog for the sake of a 
record, and who on this occasion certainly “euchred 
God’s almighty storm and bluffed the eternal sea.’’ 


No one complained and no one grumbled. The 
soldiers turned over to sleep on the bare decks, with 
final injunctions not to be awakened for anything 
under a Spanish battleship, and whenever the ships 
drew up alongside, the men bombarded each other 
with jokes on the cheerful fact that they were hungry 
and thirsty and sore for sleep. But, for all that, our 
army’s greatest invasion of a foreign land was com- 
pletely successful, but chiefly so, one cannot help 
thinking, because the Lord looks after his own. 

There are three places in the West Indies where 
Columbus is said to have first landed ; one of them 
ss at Santiago. Some hundreds of years from now 
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TRANSPUKTS OfP FOR CUIJA 


there wili probably be as great a dispute as to where 
the American troops first landed when they came to 
drive the Spaniard across the sea and to establish the 
republic of Cuba. There were two “first landings'' 
of the army of invasion ; but before it came to Cuba 
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soldiers of the Regular Army were put ashore at 
Arbolitas Point, when they acted as an escort to the 
expedition. On this occasion a Spanish 
lieutenant and several of his soldiers w'ere killed, and 
on the American side a correspondent was shot 
through the arm. Still another landing was made 
before the Regulars came in force, this time by 
marines, at Guantanamo Bay ; and as they established 
a camp there and remained on shore, the credit of 
first raising the American flag on Cuban soil, and of 
keeping it in its place, belongs to them, and through 
them to the navy. The first American flag raised 
temporarily was put up on a block-house near 
Cardenas by Lieutenant Willard, also of the navy. 

When the army came at last, sixteen thousand 
strong, in thirty-one transports, and with an escort of 
fourteen war-ships, it made two landings : a pre- 
liminary one on June 20, when only twenty people 
went ashore at Aserraderos, and on June 22 at 
Baiquiri, when all through the day there was a 
continuous going and coming of shore-boats from the 
transports, each carrying from twenty to thirty men, 
and following after each other as swiftly as cable-cars 
on Broadway. 

The preliminary landing was made by General 
Shatter and Admiral Sampson without any escort or 
proiection from United States troops. 

The Scgnranfa ran away from the rest of tbo tmor,. 
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GJiXEKAL SHAFTER AT PORT TAMPA SrPERIX'l'EXDIXG EMBARKATION 


ships Oil the morning of June 20. Captain Chadwick, 
Commander of the New- Yorkj had come over the side 
when we were twenty miles from Santiago, and 
Admiral Sampson had followed him. When the ship 
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was within five miles of Morro Castle they conferred 
with General Shatter in his cabin and decided that he 
should go ashore at Aserraderos at once to see 
General Garcia and discuss the question of a landing- 
place for the army. 

So we abandoned the transports altogether and 
steamed off selfishly to make the first landing of the 
expedition alone. It was an interesting landing in 
every way, and especially so, as I have said, because it 
was made without the escort or protection of any 
American troops. Only four boatloads left the ship, 
carrying only thirty of her six hundred passengers. 

Among these were Generals Shatter and Ludlow, 
Colonels McClernand, Astor, and Wagner, Lieutenants 
Miley and Noble, Captain Stewart Brice, Captain Lee, 
of the British Army, Captain Count von Goetzen, of 
the German Army, General Castillo, of the Cuban 
Army, and Admiral Sampson and Lieutenant Staunton 
of the Xcu' York, and Frederic Remington, Caspar 
Whitney, Stephen Bonsai, and the writer. 

The landing was made in a little bay overhung by a 
grove of cocoa-nut palms at the base of a great range 
of mountains eighteen miles west of Santiago. The 
mountains stretched back from the jungle of manigua 
bushes on the coast until they met the clouds. There 
was no sign of life or of man’s habitation on any part 
of their great terraces except where here and there a 
cattle trail zigzagged up and down across the valleys. 
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came towards us, cheering and shouting, and the 
officers on horseback surrounded the boat, splashing 
and churning up the water, and saluting the two 
men w'hose coming meant for them the freedom and 
independence of their island. 

It was a remarkable and most dramatic picture. 
In the background were the towering, grim green 
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Drawn up under the cocoa-nut palms were a double 
row of Cuban officers, and as the blue-jackets drove 
the long-boat from the Vixen towards the shore, the 
Cubans dashed into the w'ater up to their waists and 
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mountains, with their tops lost in the clouds, the 
motionless palms and the ragged, half-naked foot- 
soldiers crowding far into the water, and in the 
foreground the white long-boat, with her crew of 
blue-jackets and with the American flag fluttering at 
the stern. 

There were mules and ponies waiting for the 
commanding officers, and, as the shore-boats from 
the Segnmiifa were rowed after them into the cove, 
they disappeared up the trail, surrounded by the 
mounted escorts. There was no cavalry escort to 
guide us, so our boats promptly ran aground on a 
shoal, and the Cuban patriots dashed into the water 
up to their waists and carried us ashore on their 
shoulders. 

The picture presented by Captain Stewart Brice, 
late City Councilman of Greater New York and now 
of the Volunteer Army, clasping a naked negro around 
the neck and digging him in the stomach with his 
spurs was one that would have made his fellow- 
members of Tammany Hall proud. 

The tiail up the mountain to Garcia’s camp was 
steep and rough, but the fresh, pungent odour of 
earth and grass and trees, after the stuffy, sweating 
decks of the overcrowded troop-ship, made the 
climbing easy. 

It was pathetic and beautiful to see with what 
eagerness and tender anxiety the Cubans and negroes 
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stood in salute to the General in two long lines from 
the place of his arrival until he had reached their 
camp, but they brought us the milk of cocoanut and 
limes, and mangoes, and pineapples, and made coffee 
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combined to welcome the American officers and to 
cater to their entertainment out of their own absolute 
want and poverty. It was not enough that they 
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and offered us water, and forced us to mount on their 
half-starved horses while they walked. 

The conference of the powers was held under a 
thatched roof of palm-leaves that drooped over the 
sides, making four hanging walls. Under this sat 
General Shatter, in his blue blouse, with its double 
rows of buttons that mark the major-general ; Admiral 
Sampson, in fresh white duck, and General Garcia, in 
a slouch hat and linen iinifonii, with high military 
boots. 

Garcia is a handsome man, with a white moustache 
and goatee, and looks like Caprivi, the German 
Chancellor. In his forehead, between the snow-white 
eyebrows, is a deep bullet-wound, which shows where 
he tried to kill himself when, ten years ago, he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards. 

It had been a long, hard, and desperate struggle 
for the white-haired old soldier, and as he sat at 
last in his own camp, with the Admiral of the 
Atlantic Squadron on his right and the American 
General on his left, he must have thought that at 
last his reward had come. 

Apart from its political value, the scene was one 
of wonderful tropical beauty. It was worthy of a 
meeting of such importance in the history of the 
Republic of Cuba and to the great Republic across 
the Florida Straits. 

Beneath the camp the sea stretched in a motion- 
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less plain of dark blue, lying pulseless in the heat; ;■ 

overhead the mountains rose through a misty haze 
of heat to meet clouds of a glaring, blinding white. 

Every feature of the landscape was painted in high 
lights; there was no shading, it was all brilliant, 
gorgeous, and glaring. 

The sea was an indigo blue, like the blue in a 
washtub; the green of the mountains was the green 
of corroded copper ; the scarlet trees were the red 
of a Tommy's jacket, and the sun was like a lime- 
light in its fierceness. 

While the great men talked under the palm-trees, 
the Americans and the Cubans made each other's 
acquaintance, and the blue-jackets mixed with the 
barefooted soldiers, and the two attaches made snap- 
shot photographs for the education of the British 
and German armies. Their presence with the invad- 
ing army filled the officers of the Cuban Army with 
an idea that their struggle for liberty was stirring 
the nations of the world. 

When they heard that on the Seguranga were also 
military attaches from as far afield as japan, they could 
not express their surprise, and when they learned that 
there was one from Austria as well, they could not 
understand it at all. Austria, they argued, was helping 
Spain, so they could not comprehend why one of that 
nation was allowed with the American Army, but they 
satisfied themselves at last by arguing that Captain Lee, 
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the British attache, was there to look after the Cuban 
interests, and in case Austria interfered, to order out 
the British Ai'my. 

It was the first time we had seen the Cuban revolu- 
tionists in the field, and what impressed us most 
favourably was the appearance of the officers. They 
were fine-looking young gentlemen, well, and even 
smartly, uniformed, and with the bearing and assurance 
of officers and of men accustomed to command. Their 
soldiers were ragged and half-starved, and inadequately 
armed, but they obeyed the few commands we heard 
given them correctly, and showed a rudimentary grasp 
of company drill and discipline. They spent the time 
given to the conference in studying the new-comers 
with cheerful curiosity, but their officers went on about 
their duties without wasting time on men who did not 
for the moment concern them. 

When the conference was ended the Cuban soldiers 
again lined the trail for General Shatter’s return, and 
to the sound of calls on the trumpets, and to pre- 
sented arms, he rode back to his boat, and the first 
landing of the first detachment of the American army 
of invasion had been successfully accomplished. 

The landing in force took place the second day after 
this at nine o’clock in the morning. All we had been 
told was that the landing would take place at daybreak, 
and at that hour we woke to find the transports drawn 
up in their usual disorder opposite the town of Nueva 
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Salamanca, which lies eighteen miles east of Santiago. 
Just above this village is the river Baiquiri, and it was 
this river and not the town that gave its name to the 
landing-place. We watched the landing from the 
decks of the Seguranga, w^hich in order that General 
Shatter might the better direct the landing, was the 
ship that ran in closest to the shore. To better under- 
stand what followed, the reader might know what we 
did not know — the plan of operations as it was pre- 
pared beforehand. The full plot is given in the bulletin 
from the flag-ship New York, issued on the day before 
the landing, which the newspapers have already 
frequently printed. Some of its most important orders 
were as follows : 

NORTH ATLANTIC STATION, U. S. FLAG-SHIP NEW 
YORK (ist Rate), 

Oif Santiago de Cuba, June 21, 1898. 

ORDER OF BATTLE. 

1. — The Army Corps will land to-morrow morning, the entire force 
landing at Baiquiri, The landing will begin at daylight, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. General Castillo, with a thousand men 
coming from the eastward of Baiquiri, will assist in clearing the way 
for an unopposed landing, by flanking out the Spanish forces at that 
point 

2. — Simultaneously with the shelling of the beach and block-houses 
at Baiquiri, the Ensenada de los Altares, and Aguadores, both to the 
eastward of Santiago, and the small Bay of Cabdilas, about two and 
one-half miles to the westward of Santiago, will be shelled by the ships 
stationed there for that purpose. 

3. — A feint in force of landing at Cabanas will be made, about ten 
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of the transports, the last to disembark their forces at Baiquiri, re- 
maining during the day, or greater part of the day, about two miles to 
the southward of Cabanas, lowering boats and making apparent pre- 
parations for disembarking a large body of troops ; at the same time 
General Rabi with five hundred Cuban troops will make a demonstra- 
tion on the west side of Cabanas. 

4. — The following vessels are assigned to bombard the four points 
mentioned abo^’e : 

At Cabanas, the Scorpion, Vixen, and Texas, 

At Aguadores, the Eagle and Gloucester. 

At Ensenada de los Altares, the Hornet, Helena, and Bancroft. 

At Baiquiri, the Detroit, Castine, Wasp, and Neiv Orleans^ the Detroit 
and Castine on the westward flank, the Wasp and Neiv Orleans on the 
eastern flank. All the vessels named will be in their position at day- 
light. , 

6 . — The Texas and Brooklyn will exchange blockading stations, the 
Texas going inside to be near Cabanas. The Brooklyn, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, and Oregon will retain their blockading positions, and will keep a 
vigilant watch on the harbour mouth. The Indiana will take the New 
Orleans's position in the blockading line east of Santiago, and between 
the flag-ship New York and the shore. This is only a temporary 
assignment for the Indiana, to strengthen the blockading line during the 
landing, and avoid any possibility of the enemy’s breaking through 
should he attempt to get out of the port. 

7. — The Smoanee, Osceola, and Wompatuck will be prepared to tow 
boats. Each will be provided with two five or six inch lines, one on 
each quarter; each long enough to take in tow a dozen or more 
boats. , 

5. ~~These vessels will report at the New York at 3.30 a.m. on June 
22, prepared to take in tow the ships’ boats which are to assist in the 
landing of troops and convey them to Baiquiri. 

9. — The Texas, Brooklyn, Massachusetts, Iowa, Oregon, New York, and 
Indiana will send all their steam-cutters and all their pulling-boats, with 
the exception of one retained on board each ship, to assist in the land- 
ing. These boats will report at the New York at 3 a.m. 

10. — Each boat, whaleboat, and cutter will have three men, each 
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launch five men, and each steam-cutter its full crew and an officer for 
their own management. In addition to these men, each boat will 
carry five men, including one capable of acting as coxswain to manage 
and direct the transports’ boats. Each steam-launch will be in charge 
of an officer, who will report to Captain Goodrich. Care will be taken 
in the selection of boat-keepers and coxswains, to take no men who are 
gun-pointers or who occupy positions of special importance at the 
battery. 

14. — The attention of Commanding Officers of all vessels engaged in 
blockading Santiago de Cuba is earnestly called to the necessity of the 
utmost vigilance from this time forward — both as to maintaining 
stations and readiness for action, and as to keeping a close watch upon 
the harbour mouth. If the Spanish Admiral ever intends to attempt 
to escape, that attempt will be made soon. 

William T. Sampson, 

Rear Admiral, Commander An-Chief, U. S. Naval Force, North 
Atlantic Station . 

At Baiquiri are the machine-shops and ore-dock of 
the Spanish-American Iron Company. The ore-dock 
rims parallel with the coast-line, and behind it are the 
machine-shop and the company's corrugated-zinc 
shacks and rows of native huts thatched with palm- 
leaves. Behind these rise the mountains, and on a 
steep and lofty spur is a little Spanish block-house with 
a flag-pole at its side. As the sun rose and showed 
this to the waiting fleet it is probable that every one of 
the thousand of impatient soldiers had the same 
thought — that the American flag must wave over the 
block-house before the sun sank again. 

The morning broke cool and clear. There was no 
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auup ctiiu one oi a long row or ore-cars on the ore-pier 
were on fire and blazing briskly, we should ha\'e 
thought that the place was deserted. Until nine o’clock 
nothing happened, and then from Siboney came the 
first sounds of bombardment. It is probable that to 
ninety per cent, of the soldiers it was the first shot they 
had ever heard fired in anger. There was another 
long wait while the launches sped from ship to ship 
with shore-boats rocking in tow on cables behind 
them, and in time they were filled, but not wdthout 
much mirth and a few accidents. 

It was delightful to see the fine scorn of the cox- 
swains as the "dough-boys” fell and jumped and 
tumbled from the gangway ladder into the heaving 
boat, that dropped from beneath them like a descend- 
ing elevator or rose suddenly and threw them on their 
knees. It vras much more dangerous than any one 
imagined, for later in the day when two men of the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment were upset at the pier, the 
weight of the heavy cartridge-belt and haversack and 
blanket-roll carried them to the bottom. Soon the sea 
was dotted with rows of white boats filled with men 
bound about with white blanket-rolls and with muskets 
at all angles, and as they rose and fell on the water and 
the newspaper yachts and transports crept in closer 
and closer, the scene was strangely suggestive of a 
boat-race, and one almost waited for the starting gun. 
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It came at last, though in a different spirit, from the 
New Orleans, and in an instant the Detroit, the Castine, 
and the little Wasp were enveloped in smoke. The 
valleys sent back the reports of the guns in long 
thundering echoes that reverberated again and again, 
and the mountain-side began at once to spurt up 
geysers of earth and branches of broken bushes, as 
though someone had stabbed it with a knife and the 
blood had spurted from the wound. But there were 
no answering shots, and under the cover of the smoke 
the long-boats and launches began to scurry towards 
the shore. Meanwhile, the war-ships kept up their 
fierce search for hidden batteries, tearing off the tin 
roofs of the huts, dismantling the block-houses, and 
sending the thatched shacks into bonfires of flame. 
The men in the boats pulled harder at the oars, the 
steam-launches rolled and pitched, tugging at the 
weight behind them, and the first convoy of five 
hundred men were soon bunched together, racing 
bow by bow for the shore. A launch turned suddenly 
and steered for a long pier under the ore-docks, the 
waves lifted it to the level of the pier, and a half-dozen 
men leaped through the air and landed on the pier- 
head, waving their muskets above them. At the same 
moment two of the other boats were driven through 
the surf to the beach itself, and the men tumbled out 
and scrambled to their, feet upon the shore of Cuba. 
In an instant a cheer rose faintly from the shore, and 
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more loudly from the war-ships. It was caught up by 
every ship in the transport fleet, and was carried for 
miles over the ocean. Men waved their hats and 
jumped up and down, and shrieked as though they 


A CHEER BY THE ROUGH RIDERS 


uicuibcivcb uau oeen me iirsi to land, and the com- 
billed cheering seemed as though it must surely reach 
to the walls of Santiago and tell the enemy that the 
end was near. But the cheers were whispers to what 
came later, when, outlined against the sky, we saw 
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moment they were grouped together there at the side 
of the Spanish fort, and then thousands of feet above 
the shore the American flag was thrown out against 
the sky, and the sailors on the men-of-war, the 
Cubans, and our own soldiers in the village, the 
soldiers in the long-boats, and those still hanging to 
the sides and ratlines of the troop-ships, shouted and 
cheered again, and every steam-whistle on the ocean 
for miles about shrieked and tooted and roared in a 
pandemonium of delight and pride and triumph. 


CHAPTER V 

THE GUASIMAS FIGHT 

The problems which presented themselves to the 
commanding general of the Santiago expedition might 
he placed in a list, as follows : 

1. To disembark 12,000 men, artillery, and supplies 
from thirty-two transports. 

2. To move the men, rations, ammunition, and 
artillery towards Santiago, up a steep and narrow trail 
through a wooded country. 

3. To reconnoitre the approach to Santiago, to clear 
away any forces which might retard the advance of the 
army upon it, and, finally, to take Santiago by assault, 
or by siege. 

The selection of a landing-place for the army was 
one much discussed, and, possibly, Siboney and 
Baiquiri were as suitable for the purpose as any of the 
others might have been, but when we recollect the 
original purpose of the expedition they seem unneces- 
sarily distant from the seat of the proposed operations. 
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Hie oiii^inal reason for sending an army to Sar 
was a somewhat peculiar one. It was becaus( 
war-ships could not reach the war-ships of the er 
It has often happened that an army has asked the 

to assist it in an 

assault upon a 
fortified port. 

But this is pro- 

which guarded — — ■ — — ^ 

the approach to colonei roosevelt 

the inner harbour, our vessels could not roiirl-i 1 
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To carry out this programme, the army might have 
landed at Aguadores, on the east of the mouth of the 

^ ^ harbour of San- 

■ . ■ ■ ■ • tiago, and at 

■■ ‘ the navy decided 
against Agua- 

COLOSEL ROOSEVELT AND RICHARD HARDING DAVIS i 

dores as a suit- 
able landing-place, it would still have been possible to 
have made the landing at Siboney, and then marched 
the troops along the railroad which plings to the coast 
from Siboney to Aguadores, under the shelter of a steep 
range of cliffs. This advance could have been made 
safely under the cover of the guns of the fleet. No 
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Spanish force could have lived on the railroad,, or on 
the cliffs above it, under such a fire. It has been 
argued that had the army approached Santiago from 
Agiiadores, a road of retreat for the Spanish garrison 
would have been left uncovered. This was equally 
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true of the place selected for the actual attack, which 
left the road of retreat to Holguin open until July 8. 
For other reasons, however, the landing was made at 
Baiquiri, eighteen miles away from the harbour, and 
the point of attack was not the forts, but the city itself. 
Further, the attack was made at a time when the city 
was protected by Cervera's guns, and indhe face of the 
fact that he had declared if the Americans succeeded 
in entering the city, he would instantly bombard it, 
and so render it untenable, which he could very easily 
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have done. When General Nelson A. Miles arrived he 
decided that the attack on the forts was even then the 
proper method to pursue in order to capture the city, 
and he ordered General Guy Henry to reconnoitre 
Cabanas, and prepare to land artillery. General 
Henry made the reconnoissance, but befoi'e further 
movement was ordered, the surrender of Santiago, 
which had been made necessaiy by the departure of 
Cervera from the harbour, and by the capture of the 
hills overlooking the city by our army, was an accom- 
plished fact. 

Ihe disembarkment at Baiquiri was a marvellous 
and wonderful thing. Only two men were drowned. 
What makes this so remarkable is the fact that the 
boats carrying the men were run up through the surf, 
and either beached or brought to a pier so high that 
to reach it the men had to jump from the boat at the 
exact moment it rose on the wave. Seven thousand 
men were put ashore in this way. The greater part of 
the pier was covered with loose boards, and the men 
walked on these or stepped across open girders, two 
feet apart. While doing this, they carried their packs, 
arms, and ammunition. Three weeks later, when I 
returned to this pier with General Miles, then on his 
way to Porto Rico, the loose boards were still loose, 
and he landed in the same way, by scrambling up the 
pier as the boat rose, and picked his way over the 
same open girders. During those three weeks thou- 
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sands of men, thousands of tons of supplies, and 
thousands of boxes of ammunition had been piled up 
high upon this pier, and earned away from it, and yet, 
apparently, no attempt had been made to render it 
safe, either for the arms or for the men. It was still 
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impossible to cross it without running the risk of 
stepping into space, or of treading on the end of a 
loose board and falling between the girders. It was 
obviously the work of the engineers to improve this 
wharf, or build a better one. But the engineers 
iiappened to be on board the transport Alamo ^ and on 
the day of landing General Shafter sent the Alamo to 
Aserraderos for three days to build pontoon bridges 
for the Cubans. In consequence, the men whose 
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services at that time were most greatly needed were 
thirty-six miles up the coast, employed as ferrymen for 
our Cuban allies. 

At Siboney matters were rather worse, as there was 
not even a pier as inadequate as that at Baiquiri. 
There the men were dumped out into the surf and 
waded for the shore. After several days a pier was 
begun, but it also was washed by the waves, and only 
lighters and tugs could approach it. This made it 
necessary to handle the supplies four or five times, 
instead of landing them directly from the transports on 
a pier big enough, and in water deep enough, to allow 
the transports to draw up alongside. 

To add to the confusion which retarded the landing 
of supplies, the transport captains acted with an in- 
dependence and a disregard of what was required of 
them that should, early in the day, have led to their 
being placed in irons. The misconduct of the trans- 
port captains was so important a matter that much 
more space must be devoted to it than can be allowed 
here. In a word, they acted entirely in what they 
believed to be the interests of the " Owners,” meaning, 
not the Government, which was paying them enormous 
rents per day, but the men who employed them in 
time of peace. For the greater part of each day these 
• men kept from three to twenty miles out at sea, where 
it was impossible to communicate with them, and 
where they burned coal at the expense of the Govern- 
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meiit. Had they been given stations and ordered to 
anchor over them, they could have been found when 
the supplies they carried were wanted, and the cost of 
coal saved. I was on six different transports, and on 
none of them did I find a captain who was, in his 
attitude towards the Government, anything but insolent, 
un-American, and mutinous, and when there was any 
firing of any sort on shore they showed themselves to 
be the most abject cowards and put to the open sea, 
carrying the much-needed supplies with them. 

When our war-ships had destroyed the Maria Teresa^ 
and four hundred of her Spanish crew were clinging 
to the wreck, the captain of one of the transports 
reiused to lower his boats and go to their aid. This 
was after the firing had entirely ceased, and there was 
110 clanger. Had it not been for the Gloucesiery which 
had just been engaged with the enemy, and her two 
small shore-boats, the entire four hundred prisoners 
would have been washed into the sea and drowned. 
The English Government pays the merchant vessels it 
uses for transports ten per cent, over their usual freight 
rates ; our Government paid these transports two 
hundred to three hundred per cent, over freight rates, 
possibly because our Government, like nature, is not 
economical, and for the reason that many of the vessels 
wei'e passenger-carriers, as well as freighters. But the 
greater number of the owners, before sending their 
vessels south, stripped them of everything needed on a 
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passenger-ship; even of bed-linen and towels, and sent 
them to sea undermanned, so they were virtually 
nothing but freight-carriers and ocean tramps. The 
fact that this floating collection of stores was in shore 
one day and out of sight twenty miles at sea the next 
was one of the causes of the failure to supply the troops 
with rations. These captains knew that the soldiers at 
the front needed food, and that the food needed was in 
the hulls of the ships they commanded, but in order to 
save the owners a smashed davit, or a scratched hull, 
or for no other reason than their own will, they allowed 
the men at the front to starve while they beat up and 
down as they pleased. 

Had there been a strong man in command of the 
expedition he would have ordered them into place, 
stern and bow anchors would have kept them there, and 
a signal officer on shore could have communicated 
with them at their different stations in the harbour. 
But there was no Captain of the Port appointed, and 
instead of a Signal Officer to wigwag to them, the 
transports were chased over many miles of sea in small 
row-boats. The transport captains were civilians for 
the time being under the direction of the Government, 
and were amenable to military laws. When the steve- 
dores mutinied at Guanica, and at the Port of Ponce, 
under General IMiles, they were given three minutes to 
resume work, with the choice of being put in irons if 
they did not, and were informed if they jumped over- 
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board and tried to escape they would be shot in the 
water as deserters. 

This inability to keep the transports near the shore, 
and the inexcusable failure to build a wharf on which 
to land supplies, explains why the rations came so 
slowly to the front. To get them there was the first 
problem of the Commanding General, and each succeed- 
ing day, as the tide rose higher and the surf became 
more dangerous, it continued to confront him with 
graver insistence. 

The first accounts of the fight of the Rough Riders 
at Guasimas came from correspondents three miles 
away at Siboney, who received their information from 
the wounded when they were carried to the rear, and 
from an officer who stampeded before the fight had 
fairly begun. These men declared they had been 
entrapped in an ambush, that Colonel Wood was dead, 
and that their comrades were being shot to pieces. 
When the newspapers reached the front, it was evident 
that the version these wounded men gave of the fight 
had been generally accepted in the States as the true 
account of what had occurred, and Colonel Wood and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt, while praised for their 
courage, were condemned editorially for having ad- 
vanced into the enemy’s country without proper 
military precautions, for rushing blindly into an 
ambuscade, and through their ^trecklessness , and 
^Hoolhardiness ” sacrificing the lives of their men. 
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Indeedj one Congressman, who from the marble 
of the Capitol was able to master a military 

problem in a 
Cuban swamp 
two thousand 
miles away, de- 
clared that Roose- 
velt ought to be 
court-martialled. 

It is quite true 
that the fight was 
a fight against 
an enemy in 
ambush; in a 
country with 
such advantages 
forambush as this, 
the Spaniards 
would be fools to 

CAPTAIN O'KLILI. OK THE ROUGH RIDERS, ALSO fif^ht US 111 UllV 

.MAYOR OF PRESCOTT, ARIZ, KILLED AT SAN JUAN ^ ^ 

other way ; but 

there is a vast difference between blundering into an 
ambuscade and setting out with a full knowledge that 
will find the enemy in ambush, and, finding him, 
and then didving him out of his ambush and 
before you for a mile and a half into a full retreat. 
This is what Major-General Joseph Wheeler planned 
that General Young and Colonel Wood should do ; so 
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if the conduct of these officers was reckless, it was 
recklessness due to their following out the carefully 
prepared orders of a veteran general. 

At the time of this fight General Wheeler was in 
command of all troops on shore, and so continued 
as long as General Shatter remained on board the 
flag-ship. What orders he gave then were in con- 
sequence final, but in starting General Young and 
Colonel Wood to the front when he did, he disarranged 
the original order in which the troops were to move 
forward, as it had been laid down by General Shatter 
before the transports arrived at Baiquiri. According 
to this original plan. General Lawton's division of 
infantry should have been in the van, and in pushing 
forward regiments from his own division of dismounted 
cavalry General Wheeler possibly exceeded his autho- 
rity. That, however, is entirely a question between 
the two major-generals and does not concern either 
General Young or Colonel Wood, who merely obeyed 
the orders of their superior officer. The fact that the 
Rough Riders, in their anxiety to be well forward, had 
reached Siboney by making a forced march at night 
does not alter the fact that their next forward move- 
ment on Giiasimas was not made in a spirit of inde- 
pendence, hut by order of the Commanding General. 

On the afternoon of June 23 a Cuban officer 
informed General Wheeler that the enemy were 
entrenched at Guasimas, blocking the way to Santiago. 
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Guasimas is not a village, nor even a collection of 
houses ; it is the meeting-place of two trails which 
join at the apex of a V, three miles from the seaport 
town of Siboney, and continue merged in a single 
trail to Santiago. General Wheeler, accompanied by 
Cubans, reconnoitred this trail on the afternoon of 
the 23rd, and, with the position of the enemy fully 
explained to him, returned to Siboney and informed 
General Young and Colonel Wood that he would 
attack the place on the following morning. The plan 
was discussed white I was present, so 1 know that 
so far from any one’s running into an ambush unaware, 
every one of the officers concerned had a full know- 
ledge of where he was to go to find the enemy, and 
what he was to do when he got there. No one slept 
that night, for until two o’clock in the morning troops 
were still being disembarked in the surf, and two ships 
of war had their search-lights turned on the landing- 
place, and made Siboney as light as a ball-room. 
Behind the search-lights was an ocean white with 
moonlight, and on the shore red camp-fires, at which 
the half-drowned troops were drying their uniforms, 
and the Rough Riders, who had just marched in from 
Baiquiri, were cooking their coffee and bacon. Below 
the former home of the Spanish comandante, w'hich 
General Wheeler had made his headquarters, lay the 
camp of the Rough Riders, and through it Cuban 
officers were riding their half-starved ponies, scattering 
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the ashes of the camp-fires, and galloping over the 
til ed hodies of the men with that courtly grace and 
consideration for Americans which invariabh? marks 
the Cuban gentleman. Below them was the beach 
and the roaring surf, in which a thousand or so naked 
111611 were assisting and inipeciing the progress shore- 
ward of their comrades in pontoons and shore-boats, 
which were being hurled at the beach like sleds down 
a water-chute. 

It was one of the most weird and remarkable 
scenes of the war, probably of any war. An army 
was being landed on an enemy’s coast at the dead 
of night, but with somewhat more of cheers and 
shrieks and laughter than rise from the bathers in the 
surf at Coney Island on a hot Sunday. It was a 
pandemonium of noises. The men still to be landed 
from the “ prison hulks,” as they called the transports, 
were singing in chorus, the men already on shore 
were dancing naked around the camp-fires on the 
beach, or shouting with delight as they plunged into 
the first bath that had offered in seven days, and 
those in the launches as they were pitched head-first 
at the soil of Cuba signalised their arrival by howls 
of triumph. On either side rose black overhanging 
ridges, in the lowland between were white tents and 
burning fires, and from the ocean came the blazing 
dazzling eyes of the search-lights shaming the quiet 
moonlight 
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The Rough Riders left camp after three hours’ 
troubled sleep at five in the morning. With the 
exception of half a dozen officers they were dis- 
mounted, and carried their blanket-rolls, haversacks, 
ammunition, and carbines. General Young had 
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already started towards Guasimas the First and Tenth 
dismounted Cavaliy, and according to the agreement 
of the night before had taken the eastern trail to our 
right, while the Rough Riders climbed the steep 
ridge above Siboney and started towards the rendez- 
vous along the trail to the west, which was on high 
ground and a half-mile to a mile distant from the 
trail along ’ which General Young was marching. 
There was a valley between us, and the bushes were 
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so thick on both sides of our trail that it was. not 
possible at any time, until we met at Guasimas, to 
distinguish his column. ' 

As soon as the Rough Riders had reached the 
top of the ridge, not twenty minutes after they 
had left camp, which was the first opportunity that 
presented itself, Colonel Wood took the precautions 
he was said to have neglected. He ordered Captain 
Capron to proceed with his troop in front of the 
column as an advance guard, and to choose a point/" 
of five men skilled as scouts and trailers. Still in 
advance of these he placed two Cuban scouts. The 
column then continued along the trail in single file. 
The Cubans were just at a distance of two hiindred 
and fifty yards; the point"" of five picked men 
under Sergeant Byrne and duty-Sergeant Fish followed 
them at a distance of a hundred yards, and then 
came Capron's troop of sixty men strung out in 
single file. Xo flankers were placed for the reason 
that the dense iindergrowth and the tangle of vines 
that stretched from the branches of the trees to the 
bushes below made it a physical impossibility for 
man or beast to move forward except along the 
beaten trail. 

Colonel Wood rode at the head of the column, 
followed by two regular army oflicers who were 
members of General Wheeler’s staff, a Cuban officer, 
and Lieutenaiit-Colonel Roosevelt. They rode slowly 
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ill consideration of the troopers on foot; who carried 
heavy burdens under a cruelly hot sun. To those 
who did not have to walk it was not unlike a hunting 
excursion in our West ; the scenery was beautiful and 
the view down the valley one of luxuriant peace. 
Roosevelt had never been in the tropics and Captain 
McCormick and I were talking back at him over our 
shoulders and at each othep pointing out unfamiliar 
trees and birds. Roosevelt thought it looked like a 
good deer country, as it once was ; it reminded 
McCormick of southern California; it looked to me 
like the trail across Honduras. They advanced, 
talking in that fashion and in high spirits, and con- 
gratulating themselves in being clear of the transport 
and on breathing fine mountain air again, and on 
the fact that they were on horseback. They agreed 
it was impossible to appreciate that we were really 
at war — that we were in the enemy’s country. We 
had been riding in this pleasant fashion for an hour 
and a half with brief halts for rest, when Wood 
stopped the head of the column, and rode down 
the trail to meet Capron, who was coming back. 
Wood returned immediately, leading his horse, and 
said to Roosevelt : 

Pass the word back to keep silence in the ranks/’ 
The place at which we had halted was where the 
trail narrowed and proceeded sharply downward. 
There was on one side of it a stout barbed- wire fence 
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of five strands. By some fortunate accident this fence 
had been cut just where the head of the column 
lal ed. On the left of the trail it shut off fields of 
high grass blocked at every fifty yards with great 
barricades of undergrowth and tangled trees and 
chapparal. On the other side of the trail there was 
not a foot of free ground : the bushes seemed abso- 
tUtely impenetrable, as, indeed, they were later found 

When we halted the men sat down beside the trail 
and chewed the long blades of grass, or fanned the 
air with their hats. They had no knowledge of the 
situation such as their leaders possessed, Ld their 
only emotion was one of satisfaction at the chance 
the halt gave them to rest and to shift their packs' 
\^^ood again walked down the trail with Capron and 
disappeared, and one of the officers informed us that 
the scouts had seen the outposts of the enemy It 
did not seem reasonable that the Spaniards, who had 
failed to attack us when vve landed at Baiquiri, would 
oppose us until they could do so in force, i per- 
sonally I doubted teal te„e were any Spa^ards 
nearer than Santiago. But we tied our horses to the 
wire fence, and Capron’s troop knelt with carbines at 
the ready, ' peering into the bushes. We must have 
waited there, while Wood reconnoitred, for over ten 
minutes. Then he returned, and began deploying his 
troops out at either side of the trail. Capron he sent 
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on down the trail itself. G Troop was ordered to 
beat into the bushes on the right, and K and A were 
sent over the ridge on which we stood down into the 
hollow to connect with General Young’s column on 
the opposite side of the valley. F and E Troops were 
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deployed out in skirmish-line on the other side of the 
wire fence. Wood had discovered the enemy a few 
hundred yards from where he expected to find him, 
and so far from being “ surprised,” he had time, as I 
have just described, to get five of his troops into 
position before a shot was fired. The firing, when it 
came, started suddenly on our right. It sounded so 
close that — still believing we were acting on a false 
alarm, and that there were no Spaniards ahead of us — 
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I guessed it was Capron’s men firing at random to 
disclose the enemy’s position. I ran after G Troop 
under Captain Llewellyn, and found them breaking 
their way through the bushes in the direction from 
which the volleys came. It was like forcing the walls 
of a maze. If each trooper had not kept in touch 
with the man on either hand he would have been lost 
in the thicket. At one moment the underbrush 
seemed swarming with troopers, and the next, except 
that you heard the twigs breaking, and the heavy 
breathing of the men, or a crash as a vine pulled 
some one down, there was not a sign of a human 
being anywhere. In a few minutes they all broke 
through into a little open place in front of a dark 
curtain of vines, and the men fell on one knee and 
began returning the fire that came from it. 

The enemy’s fire was exceedingly heavy, and the 
aim was low. Whether the Spaniards saw us or not 
we could not tell ; we certainly saw nothing of the 
Spaniards, except a few on the ridge across the valley. 
The fire against us was not more than fifty to eighty 
yards away and so hot that our men could only lie 
flat in the grass and fire in that position. It was at 
this moment that the men believed they were being 
fired on by Capron’s troop, which they imagined must 
have swung to the right, and having lost its bearings 
and hearing them advancing through the underbrush 
had mistaken them for the enemy. They accordingly 
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ceased firing and began shouting in order to warn 
Capron that he was shooting at his friends. This is 
the foundation for the statement which was frequently 
made that the Rough Riders had fired on each other, 
which they did not do then or at any other time. 
Later we examined the relative position of the trail 
which Capron held, and the position of G Troop, and 
they were at right angles to one another. Capron 
could not possibly have fired into us at any time, 
unless he had turned directly round in his tracks and 
aimed up the very trail he had just descended. 
Advancing, he could no more have hit us than he 
could have seen us out of the back of his head. 
When we found many hundred spent cartridges of the 
Spaniards a hundred yards in front of G Troop’s 
position, the question as to who did the firing was 
answered. 

It was an exceedingly hot corner. The whole troop 
was gathered in the little open place blocked by the 
network of grape-vines and tangled bushes before 
it. They could not see twenty feet on three sides of 
them, but on the right hand lay the valley, and 
across it came the sound of Young’s brigade, 
who were apparently heavily engaged. The enemy’s 
fire was so close that the men could not hear 
the word of command, and Captain Llewellyn and 
Lieutenant Greenway, unable to get their attention 
ran among them, batting them with their sombreros to 
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make them cease firing. Lieutenant-Colonel Roose- 
velt ran up just then, bringing with him Lieutenant 
Woodbury Kane and ten troopers from K Troop. 
Roosevelt lay down in the grass beside Llewellyn and 
consulted with him eagerly. Kane was smiling with 
the charming content of a perfectly happy man, 
exactly as though it were a polo match and his side 
had scored. When Captain Llewellyn told him his 
men were not needed, and to rejoin his troop, he led 
his detail over the edge of the hill on which we lay, 
although the bullets were passing three feet high. As 
he disappeared below the crest, walking quite erect, he 
was still smiling. Roosevelt pointed out that it was 
impossible to advance farther on account of the net- 
work of wild grape-vnnes that masked the Spaniards 
from us, and that we must cross the trail and make to 
the left. The shouts the men had raised to warn 
Capron had established our position to the enemy, 
and the firing was now fearfully accurate. Sergeant 
Russell, who in his day had been a colonel on a 
governor’s staff, was killed, and the other sergeant was 
shot through the wrist. In the space of three minutes 
nine men were lying on their backs helpless. The 
men drew off slowdy to the left, dragging the wounded 
with them. Owing to the low aim of the enemy, they 
were forced to move on their knees and crawl on their 
stomachs. Even then they were hit. One man near 
me was shot through the head. Returning two hours 
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latei' to locate the body, I found that the buzzards had 
torn away his lips and his eyes. This mutilation by 
these hideous birds is, no doubt, what Admiral 
Sampson mistook for the work of the Spaniards, w’hen 
the bodies of the marines at Guantanamo were found 
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retired after the fight 


disfigured in the same fashion. K Troop had mean- 
time deployed into the valley under the fire from the 
enemy on the ridge. It had been ordered to establish 
communication with General Young’s column, and 
while advancing and firing on the ridge. Captain 
Jenkins sent the guidon-bearer back to climb the hill 
and wave his red and white banner where Young’s 
men could see it. The guidon-bearer had once run 
for Congress on the gold ticket in Arizona, and, as 
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some one said, was naturally the man who should 
have been selected for a forlorn hope. His flag 
brought him instantly under a heavy fire, but he 
continued waving it until the Tenth Cavalry on the 
other side of the valley answered, and the two columns 
were connected by a skirmish-line composed of K 
Troop and A, under Captain “ Bucky ” O’Neill. 

G Troop meanwhile had hurried over to the left, 
and passing through the opening in the wire fence had 
spread out into open order. It followed down after 
Captain Luna’s troop and D and E Troops, which 
were already well in advance. Roosevelt ran forward 
and took command of the extreme left of this line. 
Wood was walking up and down along it, leading his 
horse, which he thought might be of use in case he 
had to move quickly to alter his original formation — 
at present his plan was to spread out his men so that 
they would join Young on the right, and on the left 
swing round until they flanked the enemy. K and A 
Troops had already succeeded in joining hands with 
Young’s column across the valley, and as they were 
capable of taking care of themselves, Wood w^as 
bending his efforts to keep his remaining four com- 
panies in a straight line and revolving them round 
the enemy’s “ end.” It was in no way an easy thing 
to do. The men were at times wholly hidden from 
each other, and from him ; probably at no one time 
did he see more than two of his troops together. It 
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was only by the firing that he could tell where his men 
lay, and that they were always steadily advancing. 

The advances were made in quick, desperate rushes 
—sometimes the ground gained was no more than a 
man covers in sliding for a base. At other times half 
a troop would rise and race forward and then burrow 
deep in the hot grass and fire. On this side of the line 
there was an occasional glimpse of the enemy. But 
for a great part of the time the men shot at the places 
from where the enemy’s fire seemed to come, aiming 
low and answering in steady volleys. The fire disci^ 
pline was excellent. The prophets of evil of the 
Tampa Bay Hotel had foretold that the cowboys 
would shoot as they chose, and, in the field, would act 
independently of their officers. As it turned out, the 
cowboys were the very men who waited most patiently 
for the officers to give the word of command. At all 
times the movement was without rest, breathless and 
fierce, like a cane rush or a street fight. After the first 
three minutes every man had stripped as though for a 
wrestling match, throwing off all his impedimenta but 
his cartridge belt and canteen. Even then the sun 
handicapped their strength cruelly. The enemy were 
hidden in the shade of the jungle, while they had to 

fight in the open for every thicket they gained, crawl- 
ing through grass which was as hot as a steam bath 
and with their flesh and clothing torn by thorns and 
the sword-like blade of the Spanish “bayonet.” The 
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glare of the sun was full in their eyes and as fierce as a 
limelight. 

When G Troop passed on across the trail to the left 
I stopped at the place where the column had first 
halted— it had been converted into a dressing station, 
and the wounded of G Troop were left there in the care 
of the hospital stewards, A tall, gaunt young man 
with a cross on his arm was just coming back up the 
trail. His head was bent, and by some surgeon's trick 
he was advancing rapidly with great strides, and at the 
same time carrying a wounded man much heavier than 
himself across his shoulders. As I stepped out of the 
trail he raised his head, and smiled and nodded, and 
left me wondering where I had seen him before, 
smiling in the same cheery, confident way and moving 
in that same position. I knew it could not have been 
under the same conditions, and yet he was certainly 
associated with another time of excitement and rush 
and heat, and then I remembered him. He had been 
covered with blood and dirt and perspiration as he 
was now, only then he wore a canvas jacket and the 
man he carried on his shoulders was trying to hold 
him back from a white-washed line. And I recog- 
nised the young doctor with the blood bathing his 
breeches as Bob " Church, of Princeton. That was 
only one of four badly wounded men he carried on 
his shoulders that day over a half-mile of trail that 
stretched from the firing-line back to the dressing 
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station under an unceasing fire. And as the senior 
suigeon was absent he had chief responsibilit}^ that 
day for all the wounded, and that so few of them died 
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the college swells of the Rough Riders organisation, 
and of their imaginary valets and golf clubs, ought, in 
decency, since the fight at Guasimas, to go out and 
hang themselves with remorse. For the same spirit 
that once sent these men down a white-washed field 
against their opponents’ rush-line was the spirit that 
sent Church, Channing, Devereux, Ronalds, Wrenn, 
Cash, Bull, Lamed, Goodrich, Greenway, Dudley 
Dean, and a dozen others through the high hot grass 
at Guasimas, not shouting, as their friends the cowboys 
did, but each with his mouth tightly shut, with his eyes 
on the ball, and moving in obedience to the captain’s 
signals. Judging from the sound, our firing-line now 
seemed to be half a mile in advance of the place where 
the head of the column had first halted. This showed 
that the Spaniards had been driven back at least three 
hundi*ed yards from their original position. It was 
impossible to see any of our men in the field, so I ran 
down the trail with the idea that it would lead me back 
to the troop I had left when I had stopped at the 
dressing station. The walk down that trail presented 
one of the most gruesome and saddest pictures of the 
war. It narrowed as it descended : it was for that 
reason the enemy had selected that part of it for the 
attack, and the vines and bushes interlaced so closely 
above it that the sun could not come through. 

The I'ocks on either side were spattered with blood 
and the rank grass was matted with it. Blanket-rolls, 
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haversacks, carbines, and canteens had been abandoned 
all along its length, so that the trail looked as though a 
retreating army had fled along it, rather than that one 
company had fought its way through it to the front. 
Except for the clatter of the land-crabs, those hideous 
orchid-coloured monsters that haunt the places of the 
dead, and the whistling of the bullets in the trees, the 
place was as silent as a grave. For the wounded lying 
along its length were as still as the dead beside them. 

I he noise of the loose stones rolling under my feet 
brought a hospital steward out of the brush, and he 
called after me : 

Eieutenant Thomas is badly wounded in here, and 
we can’t move him. We want to carry him out of the 
sun to some place where there is shade and a breeze." 
Thomas vras the first lieutenant of Capron’s troop. 
He is a young man, large and powerfully built. He 
was shot through the leg just below the trunk, and 
I found him lying on a blanket half naked and covered 
with blood, and with his leg bound in tourniquets 
made of twigs and pocket-handkerchiefs. It gave one 
a thrill of awe and wonder to see how these cowboy- 
suigeons, with a stick that one would use to light a 
pipe and with the gaudy 'kerchiefs they had taken from 
their necks, were holding death at bay. The young 
officer was in great pain and tossing and raving wildl^ 
%ffien we gathered up the corners of his blanket and 
lifted him he tried to sit upright, and cried out, 
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"You’re taking me to the front, aren’t you? You 
said you would. They’ve killed my captain— do you 
understand? They’ve killed Captain Capron. The 
Mexicans ! They’ve killed my captain ! ” 

The troopers assured him they were carrying him to 
the firing-line, but he was not satisfied. We stumbled 
over the stones and vines, bumping his wounded body 
against the ground and leaving a black streak in the 
grass behind us, but it seemed to hurt us more than 
it did him, for he sat up again, seizing the men by the 
wrists imploringly with his bloody hands. 

"For God’s sake, take me to the front,” he begged. 

" Do you hear me ? I order you ; damn you, I order 

We must give them hell ; do you hear ? we must give 
them hell. They’ve killed Capron. They’ve killed my 
captain.” 

The loss of blood and the heat at last mercifully 
silenced him, and when we had reached the trail he 
had fainted, and I left them kneeling around him, their 
grave boyish faces filled with sympathy and concern. 

Only fifty feet from him and farther down the trail 
I passed his captain, with his body propped against 
Church’s knee and with his head fallen on the surgeon’s 
shoulder. Capron was always a handsome, soldierly 
looking man — some said that he was the most soldierly 
looking of any of the young officers in the army — and 
as I saw him then death had given him a great dignity 
and nobleness. He was only twenty-eight years old, 
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the age when life has just begun/ but he rested his 
head on the surgeon's shoulder like a man who knew 
he was already through with it; and that; though they 
might peck and mend at the body, he had received his 
final orders. His breast and shoulders were bare, and 
as the surgeon cut the tunic from him the sight of his 
great chest and the skin, as white as a girl's, and the 
black open wound against it made the yellow stripes 
and the brass insignia of rank seem strangely mean 
and tawdry. 

F'ifty yards farther on, around a turn in the trail, 
behind a rock, a boy was lying with a bullet-wound 
between his eyes. His chest was heaving with short, 
hoarse noises, which I guessed were due to some 
muscular action entirely, and that he was virturally 
dead. I lifted him and gave him some water, but 
it would not pass through his fixed teeth. In the 
pocket of his blouse was a New^ Testament with the 
name Fielder Daivson, scribbled in it in pencil. 
While I was writing it down for identification a boy 
as young as himself came from behind me down the 
trail. . . 

It is no use, he said : ^Hhe surgeon has seen him ; 
he says he is just the same as dead. He is my 
bunkie ; we only met two weeks ago at San Antonio ; 

but he and me had got to be such good friends 

But there s nothing I can do now." He threw himself 
down on the rock beside his bunkie, who was still 
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breathing with that hoarse inhuman rattlei and I left 
tliem,j the one who had been spared looking down 
, helplessly with the tears- creeping across his cheeks. 

The firing was qiiite close now, and as I continued 
the trail was no longer filled with blanket-rolls and 
liaversackSj nor did pitifuk prostrate figures lie in wait 
behind each rock. 1 guessed this must mean that I 
was now well in advance of the farthest point to 
which Capron’s troop had moved before it had de- 
ployed to the left, and I -was running forward, feeling 
coiiiideiit that I must be close on our men when I 
saw far in advance the body of a sergeant blocking 
the trail and stretched at full length across it. Its 
position was a hundred yards ' in advance of that of 
any of the others — it was apparently the body of the 
■first man killed. After death the bodies of some men 
seem to shink almost instantly within themseK'es ; 
they become limp and shapeless, and their uniforms 
hang upon them strangely. But .this man, who was a 
giant in life, remained a giant in death — his very 
attitude was one of attack : his fists -were clinched, his 
jaw set, and his eyes, which w^ere still human, seemed 
fixed with resolve. He was dead, but he Was not, 
defeated. And so Sergeant Fish, died as he had lived 
— defiantly, running into the very face of the enemy, 
standing squarely, upright 'on his legs instead of 
crouching, as the others -called to him to do, until he 
fell, like a column , across the trail. : God- gives,'" was 
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the motto on the watch I took from his blouse, and 
God could not have given him a nobler end : to die, 
in the forefront of the first fight of the war, quickly, 
painlessly, with a bullet through the heart, with his 
regiment behind him, and facing the enemies of his 
countiy. 

The line at this time was divided by the trail into 
two wings. The right wing, composed of K and A 
Troops, was advancing through the valley, returning 
the fire from the ridge as it did so, and the left wing, 
which was much the longer of the two, was swinging 
round on the enemy's right flank, with its own right 
resting on the barbed-wire fence. I borrowed a car- 
bine from a wounded man, and joined the remnant 
of L Troop, which was close to the trail. 

This troop was then commanded by Second Lieu- 
tenant Day, who, on account of his conduct that 
morning and at the battle of San Juan later, when he 
w^as shot through the arm, was promoted to be captain 
of L Troop, or, as it is now officially designated, 
Capron's troop. He was walking up and down the 
line as unconcernedly as though we were at target- 
practice, and an English sergeant, Byrne, was assisting 
him by keeping up a continuous flow of comments 
and criticisms that showed the keenest enjoyment of 
the situation. Byrne was the only man I noticed who 
seemed to regard the fight as in any way humorous. 

I suspect Byrne was Irish. I saw no one who was in 
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the least alarmed, for at Guasimas no one had time to 
pose, or to be flippant, or to exhibit any signs of brag- 
gadocio, It was for all of them, from the inoment 
it started, through the hot, exhausting hour and a 
half that it lasted, a most serious proposition. The 
conditions were exceptional. The men had made a 
night march the evening before, had been given but 
three hours’ troubled sleep on the wet ground, and had 
then been marched in full equipment up hill and 
under a cruelly hot sun, right into action. , Not one 
man in the regiment had ever fired a Krag-]orgensen 
carbine until he fired it at a Spaniard, for their arms 
had been issued to them so soon before sailing that 
they had only drilled with them without using cart- 
ridges, and perhaps eighty per cent, of them had never 
been under fire before. To this handicap was also 
added the nature of the ground and the fact that our 
men could not see their opponents. Their own men 
fell or rolled over on every side, shot down by an 
invisible enemy, with no one to retaliate upon in 
return, with no sign that the attack might not go on 
indefinitely. Yet they never once took a step back- 
ward, but advanced grimly, clearing a bush or thicket 
of its occupants before charging it, and securing its 
cover for themselves, and answering each volley with 
one that sounded like an echo of the first. The men 
were panting for breath ; the sweat ran so readily into 
their eyes that they could not see the sights of their 
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guns ; their limbs, unused to such exertion after seven 
days of cramped idleness on the troop-ship, trembled 
with weakness, and the sun blinded and dazzled them ; 
but time after time they rose and staggered forward 
through the high grass, or beat their way with their 
carbines against the tangle of vines and creepers. A 
mile and a half of territory was gained foot by foot in 
ftis brave fashion, the three Spanish positions carried 
m that distance being marked by the thousands of 
Mauser cartridges that lay shining and glittering in 
the grass and behind the barricades of bushes. But 
this distance had not been gained without many losses, 
for every one m the regiment was engaged. Even 
those who on account of the heat had dropped out 
along the trail, as soon as the sound of the fight 
reached them, came limping to the front-and plunid 
into the firing-line. It was the only place they could 
go to-there was no other line. With the exception of 
Church’s dressing station and its wounded there were 
no reserves. 

Among the first to be wounded was the correspon- 
dent, Edward Marshall, of the New York Journal, xvho 
was on the firing-line to the left. He was shot 
tirough the body near the spine, and when I saw 
him he was suffering the most terrible agonies, and 
passing through a succession of convulsions. ' He 
nevertheless, in his brief moments of comparative 

peace, bore himself with the utmost calm, and was 
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so much a soldier to duty that he continued writing 
his account of the fight until the fight itself was ended. 
His courage was the admiration of all the troopers, 
and he was highly commended by Colonel Wood in 
the official account of the engagement. 

Nothing so well illustrated how desperately each 
man was needed, and hour little- was his desire to 
withdraw, as the fact that the wounded lay where they 
fell until the hospital stewards found them. Their 
comrades did not seek that excuse to go to the rear. 

The fight had now lasted an hour, and the line had 
reached a more open country, with a slight incline 
upward towards a wood, on the edge of which was a 
ruined house. This house was a former distillery for 
agttardieniej and was now occupied in force by the 
enemy. Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt on the far left 
was moving up his men with the intention of taking 
this house on the flank ; Wood, who was all over the 
line, had the same objective point in his mind. The 
troop commanders had a general idea that the dis- 
tillery was the key to the enemy's position, and were 
all working in that direction. It was extremely 
difficult for Wood and Roosevelt to communicate with 
the captains, and after the first general orders had 
been given them they relied upon the latter's in- 
telligence to pull them through. I do not suppose 
Wood saw more than thirty of his men out of the five 
hundred engaged at any one time. When he had 
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passed one troop, except for the noise of its volley 
firing, it was immediately lost to him in the brush, and 
it was so with the next. Still, so excellent was the 
intelligence of the officers, and so ready the spirit of 
the men, that they kept an almost perfect alignment, 
as was shown when the final order came to charge 
in the open fields. The advance upon the ruined 
building was made in stubborn, short rushes, some- 
times in silence, and sometimes firing as we ran. The 
order to fire at will was seldom given, the men waiting 
patiently for the officers’ signal, and then answei'ing in 
volleys. Some of the men who were twice Day’s age 
him to let them take the enemy’s impromptu 
fcjrt on the run, but he answered them tolerantly like 
spoiled children, and held them down until there was 
a lull in the enemy’s fire, when he would lead them 
foiward, always taking the advance himself. It was 
easy to tell which men were used to hunting big game 
in the West and which were not, by the way they 
made these rushes. The Eastern men broke at the 
woid, and ran for the cover they were directed to 
take hke men trying to get out of the rain, and fell 
panting on their faces, while the Western trappers and 
hunters slipped and wriggled through , the grass like 
Indians; dodging from tree-trunk to tree-trunk, and 
horn one bush to another. They always fell into line 
at the same time with the others, but they had not 
exposed themselves once while doing so. Some of 
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the escapes were little short of miraculous. The man 
on my right, Champneys Marshall, of Washington, 
had one bullet through his sleeve, and another 
through his shirt, where it was pulled close to his 
spine. The holes where the ball entered and went 
out again were clearly cut. Another man’s skin was 
slightly burned by three bullets in three distinct lines, 
as though it had been touched for an instant by the 
lighted end of a cigar. Green way was shot through 
his shirt across the breast, and Roosevelt was so close 
to one bullet, when it struck a tree, that it filled his 
eyes and ears with tiny splinters. Major Brodie and 
Lieutenant Thomas were both wounded within a few 
feet of Colonel Wood, and his colour-sergeant, Wright, 
who followed close at his heels, was clipped three 
times in the head and neck, and four bullets passed 
through the folds of the flag he carried. One trooper, 
Rowland, of Doming, was shot through the lower ribs ; 
he was ordered by Roosevelt to fall back to the 
dressing station, but there Church told him there was 
nothing he could do for him then, and directed him 
to sit down until he could be taken to the hospital at 
Siboney. Rowland sat still for a short time, and then 
remarked, restlessly, " I don’t seem to be doing much 
good here,” and, picking up his carbine, returned to 
the front. There Roosevelt found him. 

“ 1 thought I ordered you to the rear," he 
demanded. 
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"Yes, sir, you did,” Rowland said, “ but there didn’t 
seem to be much doing back there.” 

He was sent to Siboney with the rest of the wounded, 
and two days later he appeared in camp. He had 
marched from Siboney, a distance of sLx miles, and up 
hill all the way, carrying his carbine, canteen, and 
cartridge-belt. 

" I thought you were in hospital,” Wood said. 

"1 was,” Rowland answered, sheepishly, “but I didn't 

seem to be doing any good there.” 

They gave him up as hopeless after that, and he 
continued his duties and went into the fight of the San 
Juan hills with the hole still through his ribs. Another 
cowboy named Heffner, when shot through the body, 
asked to be propped up against a tree with his canteen 
and cartridge-belt beside him, and the last his troop 
saw of him he was seated alone grimly firing over their 
heads in tne direction of the enemy. Church told of 
another young man shot through the chest. The 
entrance to his wound was so small that Church could 
not insert enough of the gauze-packing to stop the flow 
of blood, 

Im afraid I’ll have to make this hole larger,” he 
said to the boy, “ or you’ll bleed to death.” 

All light,' the trooper answered, “I guess you 
know best, only you’d better hurry.” The boy 
stretched out on his back and lay perfectly quiet while 
Church, with a pair of curved scissors, cut away the 
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edges of the wound. His patient neither whimpered 
nor swore, but stared up at the sun in silence. The 
bullets were falling on every side of them, and the 
operation was a hasty one, but the trooper made no 
comment until Church said, “ We’d better get out of 
this : can you stand being carried ? ” 

" Do you think you can carry me ? ” the trooper 
asked. 

" Yes.” 

“Well, I guess you know,” the boy answered, hold- 
ing up his arms. 

Another of the Rough Riders was brought to the 
dressing station with a shattered ankle, and Church, 
after bandaging it, gave him his choice of riding down 
to Siboney on a mule, or of being carried a day later, 
on a litter. 

“ If you think you can manage to ride the mule with 
that broken foot,” he said, “ you can start at once, but 
if you wait until to-morrow, when I can spare the men, 
you can be carried ail the way.” 

The cowboy preferred to start at once, so six 
hospital stewards lifted him up and dropped him on 
the mule, and into a huge Mexican saddle. He stuck 
his wounded ankle into one stirrup, and his untouched 
one into the other, and gathered up the reins. 

“Does it pain you ? Do you think you can stand 
it ?” Church asked, anxiously. The cowboy turned 
and smiled down upon him with supreme disdain. 
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“What, stand this?” he cried. “Why, this is just 
like getting money from home.” 

Towards the last, the firing from the enemy sounded 
less near, and the bullets passed much higher. Roose- 
velt, who had picked up a carbine and was firing 
occasionally to give the direction to the others, deter- 
mined upon a charge. Wood, at the other end of 
the line, decided at the same time upon the same 
manoeuvre. It was called “Wood’s bluff” afterward, 
for be had nothing to back it with ; while to the enemy 
it looked as though his whole force was but the skirm- 
ish-line in advance of a regiment. The Spaniards 
naturally could not believe that this thin line which 
suddenly broke out of the bushes and from behind 
trees and came cheering out into the hot sunlight in 
full view was the entire fighting force against it. They 
supposed the regiment was coming close on its heels, 
and as they hate being rushed as a cat hates water, they 
fired a few parting volleys and broke and ran. The 
chcei ing had the same invigorating effect on our own 
side as a cold shower : it was what first told half the 
men wlieie the other half were, and it made every 
individual man feel better. As we knew it was only a 
bluff, the fiist cheer was wavering, but the sound of 
our own voices was so comforting that the second 
cheer was a howl of triumph. As it was, the Spaniards 
thought the Rough Riders had already disregarded all 
the rules of war. 
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When we fired a volley/' one of the prisoners said 
later^ ■ instead of falling back they came forward. 
That is not the way to fight, to come closer at every 
volley.” And so, when instead of retreating on each 
volley, the Rough Riders rushed at them, cheering and 
filling the hot air with wild cowboy yells, the dismayed 
enemy retreated upon Santiago, where he announced 
lie had been attacked by 'the entire American Army. 
One of. the residents' of Santiago asked, one of the 
soldiers if those Americans fought well. 

*^'WeIl !” he replied, ^Hhey tried to catch us with 
their hands!” 

I have not attempted to give any account of General 
Young's light on our right, which was equally desperate, 
and, owing to the courage of the coloured troops of 
the Tenth in storming a ridge, equally worthy of praise. 
But it has seemed better not to try and tell of anything 
I did not ..see, but to limit myself .to the work of the 
Rough Riders, to, whom, after all, the victory 'was' due, 
as it was owing to Colonel Wood's' charge, which took 
the Spaniards in flank, that ■ General Wheeler aii.d 
General Young were able. .to advance, their own stub- 
born attack in- front having failed to dislodge the 
enemy from his rifle-pits. 

According to the statement of the enemy, who 
had every reason not to ..exaggerate the 'size .'of liis.^ 
own force, 4,000 Spaniards/ were .'engaged... in- this 
action. The Rough Riders numbered 534,. of whom 
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8 were killed and 34 wounded, and General Young’s 
force numbered 464, of whom there were 8 killed 
and 18 wounded. The American troops accordingly 
attacked a force over four times their own nnmber 
intienched behind rifle-pits and bushes in a mountain 
pass. In spite of the smokeless powder used by the 
Spaniards, which hid their position, the Rough Riders 
routed them out of it, and drove them back from three 
different barricades until they made their last stand 
in the ruined distillery, whence they finally drove 
tliem by assault. The eager spirit in which all was 
d(me is best described in the Spanish soldier’s answer 
to the inquiring civilian, "They tried to catch us with 
theii hands. It should be the Rough Riders’ motto. 
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CHAPTER VI 

'J'HE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN 

After the Gtiasimas light on June 24, at Giiasimas^ 
the army was advanced along the single trail which 
leads from Siboney on the coast to Santiago. ■ Two 
streams of excellent water ran parallel with this trail 
for short distances, and some eight miles from the 
coast crossed it in two places. Our outposts were 
stationed at the first of these fords, the Cuban out- 
posts a mile and a half farther on at the ford nearer 
Santiago, where the stream made a sharp turn at a 
place called El Peso. Another mile and a half of trail 
extended from El Poso to the trenches of San fiiaii. 
The reader should remember El Poso, as it marked 
an important starting-point against San Juan on the 
eventful ist of July. 

For six days tlie army was encamped on either 
side of the trail for three miles back from the out- 
posts. The regimental camps touched each other, 
and all day lung the pack 4 rains passed up and down 
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or four feet;. and when it rained it was converted 
into a huge gutter, with sides of mud, and with a 
liquid mild a foot deep between them. The camps 
were pitched along the trail as near the parallel stream 
as possible, and in the occasional places where there 
was rich, high grass. At night the men slept in dog 
tents, open at the front and back, and during the day 
spent their time under the shade of trees along the 
trail, or on the banks of the stream. Sentries were 
placed at every few feet along these streams, to guard 
them from, any possible pollution. For. six days the 
army rested in this way, for as an army moves and 
acts only on its belly, and as the belly of this army 
was three miles long, it could advance but slowly. 

This week of rest, after the cramped life of the 
troop-ship, was not ungrateful, although the rations 
were scarce and there was no tobacco, which was 
as necessary to the health of the men as their food. 
Tobacco to many people is a luxury, to men who 
smoke it is a .necessity. The men before Santiago, 
who were forced to go without their s^stimuhint for 
four days, suffered, just as greatly as a dipsomaniac 
who is cut off from alcohol When I said this before 
ill, E' cable from Santiago, an army officer wrote to 
soiiie paper and ridiculed the idea, and asked if we 
were to believe the American soldiers were hysterical, 
nervous girls. They are not that, of course, but 
these men before San Juan actually suffered as much 
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for tobacco as they did for food. With a pipe a 
soldier can kill hunger, he can forget that he is wet 
and .exhausted and sick with the heat, he can steady 
his nerves against the roof of bullets when they pass 
continually overhead, as they did on the 2nd of July. 
After leaving Siboney, the Regulars paid two dollars 
for a plug of tobacco which usually costs them eight 
cents. Those who could not get tobacco at all 
smoked dried grass, roots, and dry manure. For 
several nights the nerves of some of them were so 
unstrung for the need of the stimulant that they could 
not sleep. That is a condition of the nerves to be 
avoided if possible when men are going into a battle. 

The transports carried all the tobacco needed, but 
in the mind of some commissary officers tobacco is 
in the class with canned peaches, jellies, and lime- 
juice, a sort of luxury to be issued after the bacon and 
coffee and hard-tack have been sent to the front. 
This should really be considered equally important 
with the coffee, which the soldier needs three times a 
day. His tobacco he must have every hour of the 
day. 

But in spite of the lack of tobacco and food, the 
six days ashore were interesting and busy. The men 
scoured the woods and hills for inangoes and cocoa- 
nuts, and loafed in the shade beside the beautiful 
streams, and their officers reconnoitred the hills above 
them. But I cannot find out that any one recon- 
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noitred the wooded basin which lies before San Juan. 
I know a man who says he knows another man who 
toid Iiim he did so^ but 
of tiioroiigli reconnais- 
sance there was abso- 
lutely none. The temper 
of the young officers 
was keen for just such 
, adventure^ any number 
of them were eager to 
scout,, to make actual 
surveys of the trails lead- 
ing to Santiago^ to dis- 
cover the best cover a,nd 
the open places/ where 
the : ford'S crossed the 
streams, ■ and the trails 
which flanked the Spanish 
trenches. But their ser- ' 
vices were not required. 

Major - General Chaffee 
seems to have been the 
oiilv officer who ac- 

r^E-^''EK-^I-CHAFP'E'E IX THK FIELD 

c|iiaintecl himself with 

that mile and a half of unknown country into 
which, on the ist of July, the men were;,, driven as 
cattle are chased into the chutes of the' Chicago 
catt!e-pen. His rank permitted him to take such 
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excursions on his own responsibility, but there were 
hundreds of other officers who would have been 
glad of a like opportunity, and there w^ere, in the 
Rough Riders Regiment alone, several hundred men 
who for years had been engaged in just that work, 
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scouting and trailing. But the only reconnaissance 
the officers were permitted to make was to w’alk out 
a mile and a half beyond the outposts to the hill 
of El Poso, and to look across the basin that lay in 
the great valley which leads to Santiago. The left of 
the valley was the hills which hide the sea. The 
right of the valley was the hills in which nestles the 
village of El Caney. Below El Poso, in the basin, 
the dense green forest stretched a mile and a half to 
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the hills of San jtiaii. These hills looked so quiet 
and S'uniij and well kept that they reminded one of 
a New England orchard. There was a blue bungalow 
on a hill to the right, a red bungalow higher up on 
the right, and in the centre the block-house of San 
Juan, which looked like a Chinese pagoda. Three- 
, quarters of a mile behind them, with dip between, 
were the long white walls of the hospital and barracks 
of Santiago, wearing thirteen Red Cross flags, and, as 
was pointed out to' the foreign attaches later, two six- 
inch guns a hundred yards in advance of the Red 
Cross flags. 

It was so quiet, so fair, and so prosperous looking, 
that it breathed of peace. It seemed as though one 
might, without accident, walk in and take dinner at 
the Venus Restaurant, or loll on the benches in the 
Plaza, or rock in one of the great bent-wood chairs 
around the patio of the Don Carlos Club. 

But, on the 27th of June, a long, yellow pit opened 
in the diillside of San Juan, and in it we could see 
straw sombreros rising and bobbing up and down, 
and, under the shade of the block-house, blue-coated 
Spaniards strolling leisurely about or riding forth on 
white ponies to scamper over the, ■■hills. Officers, of 
every regiment, attaches of foreign countries, corre- 
spondents and staff officers, daily reported the fact 
that the rifle-pits were growing-, in length and in 
!iuniber, and that, in plain sight from the hill of El 
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Poso, the enemy was entrenching himself at San Tuai 
and at the little village of El Caney to the right, wher 
le was marching through the streets. But no artiller 
wassent to El Poso hill to drop a shell among th 
busy men at work araons? the trennh^e 
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long before the army moved there were genera! 
officers who saw how the approach on the city should 
be made, and who did not wait until after the ist of 
July to explain, what should be avoided. 

P'ive days before the battle of San Juan, General 
Chaffee, in my hearing, explained the whole situation, 
and told what should be done and foretold what 
eventually happened if certain things were left undone. 
It was impossible, he said, for the army, without great 
loss, to debouch from the two trails which left the 
woods and opened on the country before the San Juan 
hills. He suggested then that it would be well to cut 
trails parallel with the entire front of the wood and 
hidden by it, and with innumerable little trails leading 

. O 

into the open, so that the whole army could be 
marched out upon the hills at the same moment. 

“Of course, the enemy knows where those two 
trails leave the wood,” he said ; “ they have their guns 
trained on the openings. If our men leave the cover 
and reach the plain from those trails alone they will be 
piled up so high that they will block the road.” This 
is e.xactly what happened, except that, instead of being 
led to the sacrifice through both trails, the men were 
sent down only one of them, and the loss was even 
greater in consequence. This is recorded here because 
even if the general in command did not know what to 
do, it is satisfactory to remember that we had other 
commanders there who did, with less political inthi- 
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ence, but with greater military intelligence. It is 

quite safe to say that there is not the least doubt in the 
minds of any of the officers of the Fifth Army Corps 
that, had the attack on Santiago been planned by 
Generals Chaffee, Kent, or Lawton, it would have been 
conducted as admirably as was the Porto Rican 
campaign under Generals Miles, Schwan, Henry, and 
Wilson, and with the loss of one-fourth the number of 
men who were sacrificed. General Shafter saw the 
field of battle only once before the fight took place. 
That was on June 29, when he rode out to El Poso 
hill and surveyed the plain below. He was about the 
last officer in his army corps to climb that hill and 
make this survey, and he did not again go even that 
far to the front until the night after ^he battle, and he 
did not see the trenches for days after the battle had 
taken place. His trip to El Poso, which was three 
miles distant from his headquarters, was apparently 
too much for his strength, and the heat during the 
ride prostrated him so greatly that he was forced to 
take to his cot, where he spent the greater part of his 
stay m Cuba before the surrender. On the day after 
the battle of San Juan he said, hopelessly, to a foreign 
attache : “ I am prostrate in body and mind.” He 
could confess this to a stranger, and yet, so great was 
the obstinacy, so great the vanity and self-confidence 
of the man, that, although he held the lives and health 
of 13,000 soldiers in his care, he did not a«lr k. 



his officers freely accused him of allowing his personal 
safety to stand in the way of his duty, and so little 
regard had they for him that I have heard a colonel 
countermand his orders in the presence of other 
generals. His remaining in the rear was undoubtedly 
due to physical disability, and to the fact that he was 
ill and in pain. 
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relieved of his command. I do not think his not 
coming to the front was due to personal ' timidity, 
although in their anger and exasperation at his absence 
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There are some people who claim that the very fact 
of Shafter^ retaining command when he was sufferino 
shoxved his bull-dog pluck and courage, but I cannot 
accept that point of view. A man who could not 
survive a ride of three miles on horseback, xvhen his 
men were tramping many miles on foot with packs 
and arms, and under a tropical sun ; who was so 
occupied and concerned with a gouty foot that he 
could not consider a plan of battle, and who sent seven 
thousand men down a trail he had never seen, should 
resist the temptation to accept responsibilities his 
political friends thrust upon him, responsibilities he 
knows he cannot bear. This is the offence that I 
impute to Shatter : that while he was not even able to 
use and look at the city he had been sent to capture, 
he still clung to his authority. His self-confidence 
was untouched. His self-complacency was so great 
that in spite of blunder after blunder, folly upon folly 
and mistake upon mistake, he still believed himsei; 
intallible still bullied his inferior officers, and still 
cursed from his cot. He quarrelled with Admiral 
Sampson; he quarrelled with General Garcia; he 
refused to allow Colonel Greenleaf, Surgeon-in-ihief 
of he army, to destroy the pest-houses in Siboney, 
and he disobeyed the two orders sent him by General 
hies from Tampa and again from uirngt!: 
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The obvious answer which is invariably .made to 
every criticism on General Shatter is that, after ail, he 
was justified in the end, for he did succeed ; he was 
sent to Cuba to take Santiago, and he took Santiago. 
He did not take Santiago, His troops, without the 
aid they should have received from him of proper 
reconnaissance and sufficient artillery, devotedly 
sacrifi/ced themselves and took the hills above Santiago 
witli their bare hands, and it was Admiral Cervera 
who, in, withdrawing his guns which covered the 
city, made a present of it to ’ the American Army. 
It must not be forgotten that the departure of 
Cervera’s fleet removed Santiago's chief defence, and 
the cause of Shaftebs coming to Cuba as well. The 
American people cannot have forgotten Shatter's 
panic-stricken telegram of July 2, when he said that 
our lines wei'e so thin that he feared he might have 
to withdraw from the position his men had taken. It 
came like a slap in the face to every one who believed 
Santiago was already ours. Nor can they have for- 
gotten that oil' the very next day, Cervera having 
prefe.rred to take a desperate chance to save his fleet, 
rather than remain on guard before the city, and 
having withdrawn, Shatter no longer cabled of retreat, 
but demanded siuTender. 

Shatter's demand for surrender was sent in on the 
morning of the 3rd; Cervera did not leave until the 
afternoon, so the admirers of Shatter claim that 
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Cervera would 
Shafter had not 
the city. The 


uui iiavi. lett tne naroour at all if 
arrived and captured the hills above 
ruth, however, is that it was not on 
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Slajur Leebo. General Suiimer. 
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front, and how the battle was won without him, for 
he did not see the battle of San Juan, nor direct the 
battle of San Juan, nor was he consulted by those who 
did. 

On the afternoon of June 30, Captain Mills rode 
up to the tent of Colonel Wood, and told him that on 
account of illness. General Wheeler and General 
\oung had relinquished their commands, and that 
General Sumner would take charge of the Cavalry 
Division ; that he. Colonel Wood, would take com- 
mand of General Young’s brigade, and Colonel Carroll, 
of General Sumner’s brigade. 

“ You will break camp and move forward at four 
o’clock,” he said. It was then three o’clock, and 
apparently the order to move forward at four had 
been given to each regiment at nearly the same time, 
for they all struck their tents and stepped down into 
the trail together. It was as though fifteen regiments 
were encamped along the sidewalks of Fifth Avenue 
and were all ordered at the same moment to move 
into it and march down town. If Fifth Avenue were 
ten feet wide, one can imagine the confusion. 

General Chaffee was at General Lawton’s head- 
quarters, and they stood apart whispering together 
about the march they were to take to El Caney. 
Just over their heads the balloon was ascending for 
the first time, and its great glistening bulk hung just 
above the tree-tops ; and the men in the different 
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regiments, picldng their way aloiig the trail, gazed 
up at it open-mouthed. The headquarters camp was 
... crowded.. After a week of inaction the army, at a 

moments notice, 
was .moving for- 
ward, and every 
■one had ridden 
in haste to learn 
why. 

The,re were at- 
taches in strange 
uniforms, self- 
important Cuban 
generals, ofiicers 
from the flag-ship 
York^ and 
an army of pho- 

THE HAR lULLOOX MAKJXG ITS FIRST TSCEXSIGX oX tOO*nnhl-rQ A f 

the IMV before THE BATTLE UF SAX J{-AX apiiei S. At 

^ . the side of the 

camp double lines of soldiers passed slowly along the 
tm) paths of the muddy road, while between them 
aides dashed up and down, splashing them with dirty 
water and shouting, “You will come up at once, 
sir.” “ You will not attempt to enter the trail yet, sir.” 
“General Sumner’s compliments, and why are Vou not 
in your place ?" 

Twelve thousand men, with their eyes fi.xed on a 
balloon, and treading on each other's heels in three 
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inches of mud, move slowly, and after three hours 
it seemed as though every man in the United States 
was under arms and stumbling and slipping down that 
trail. The lines passed until the moon rose. Thev 
seemed endless, interminable ; there were cavalry 
mounted and dismounted, artillery" with cracking 
whips and cursing drivers, Rough Riders in brown, 
and Regulars, both black and white, in blue. INfid- 
night came, and they were still slipping forward. 

General Sumner’s headquarters tent was pitched to 
the right of El Poso hill. Below us lay the basin, 
a mile and a half in length and a mile and a half 
wide, from which a white mist was rising. Near us, 
drowned under the mist, seven thousand men were 
sleeping, and, farther to the right. General Chaffee’s 
live thousand were lying under the bushes along the 
trails to El Caney, waiting to march on it and eat 
it up before breakfast. 

The place hardly needs a map to explain it. The 
trails were like a pitchfork, with its prongs touching 
the hills of San Juan. The long handle of the pitch- 
fork was the trail over which we had just come, the 
joining of the handle and the prongs was El Poso. 
El Caney lay half way along the right prong, the 
left one was the trail down which, in the morning, 
the troops were to be hurled upon San Juan. It was 
as yet an utterly undiscovered country. Three miles 
away, across the basin of mist, we could see the 
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=>ucci-iamps 01 bantiago shining over the San Juan 

hills. Abo\?e us the tropical moon hung white and 
clear m the dark purple sky, pierced with millions 
of white stars. As we turned in there was just a 
little something in the air which made saying “good- 
night ’ a gentle farce, for no one went to sleep imme- 
diately, but lay looking up at the stars, and, after a 
long silence and much restless turning on the blanket 
which we shared together, the second lieutenant said : 
“So if anything happens to me to-morrow, you’ll see 
she gets them, won’t you?” Before the moon rose 
again every sixth man who had slept in the mist 
that night was either killed or wounded ; but the 
second lieutenant was sitting on the edge of a Spanish 
rifle-pit, dirty, sweaty, and weak for food, but victorious 
and the unknown she did not get them. 

El Caney had not yet thrown off her blanket of 
mist before Capron’s battery opened on it from a 
r.dge two miles in the rear. The plan for the day 
was that El Caney should fall in an hour. „i.„ 
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rest .for that nig,iit ^ in the woods half a mile fro..m 
San Juan. 

0,n the following morni.ng it was to attack San Juan 
on the two flanks^ under cover of artillery. The 
objectio.ii. to t.his plan, which did not apparently' 
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BLOCK-HOUSE, JULY .1 

.suggest itself to General Shatter, was that an army 
of twelve thousand men, sleeping within five hundred 
yards of the enemy's rifle-pits, might not unreasonably 
be expected to pass a bad night. We discovered the 
next day that not only the five hundred yards but the 
whole basin was covered by the lire from the rifle-pits. 
The army could not remain in the woods even by 
daylight when it was possible to seek some slight 
siielter, but according to the plan it was expected 
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to bivouac for the night in these woods, and in the 
morning to manoeuvre and deploy and march through 
them out to the two flanks of San Juan. How the 
enemy was to be hypnotised while this was going 
forward it is difficult to explain. 

According to this programme, Capron’s battery 
opened on El Caney and Grimes’s battery opened on 
the pagoda-like block-house of San Juan. The range 
from El Poso was exactly 2400 yards, and the firing, 
as was discovered later, was not very effective. The 
battery used black powder, and, as a result, after each 
explosion the curtain of smoke hung over the gun for 
fully a minute before the gunners could see the San 
Juan trenches, which was chiefly important because 
for a full minute it gave a mark to the enemy. The 
hill on which the battery stood was like a sugar-loaf. 
Behind it was the farm-house of E! Poso, the only 
building m sight within a radius of a mile, and in it 
were Cuban soldiers and other non-combatants. The 
Rough Riders had been ordered to halt in the yard of 
the farm-house and the artillery horses were drawn up 
m it, under the lee of the hill. The First and Tenth 
dismounted Cavalry were encamped a hundred yards 
from the battery along the ridge. Later I took pains 
to find out by whose order these troops were placed 
within such close proximity to a batterjy and was 
informed by the general in command of the division 
that his men had been put in that exact spot by the 
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order of the Commanding General. They might as 
sensibly have been ordered to paint the rings in a 
target while a company was firing at the bull’s-eye. 
For the first twenty shots the enemy made no reply, 
when they did it was impossible, owing to their using 
smokeless powder, to locate their guns. The third 
shell fell in among the Cubans in the block-house and 
among the Rough Riders and the men of the First and 
1 enth Cavalry, killing some and wounding many, 
fhese casualties were utterly unnecessary, and were 
due to the stupidity of whoever placed the men within 
fifty yards of guns in action. Until after the trenches 
of San Juan were taken by the infantry, the artillery’s 
part in tire attack on Santiago was of little value. The 
hills of San Juan and the fort at El Caney were finally 
taken by assault and with but little aid from the heavier 
arm. There were only sixteen three-inch guns with 
this e.xpedition, which set forth with the known purpose 
of besieging a city. Military e.vperts say that the si.xty 
guns left behind in Tampa would have been few 
enough for the work they had to do. It was like going 
to a lire with a hook and ladder company and leaving 
the hose and the steam-engines in the engine-house. 
If the guns which were left at Tampa, and the siege- 
guns which were left on the transports at Baic|iiiri liad 
Lirst played on the San Juan hills, and put out the 
fire tliere, so many men of the Jmok and ladder 
euntingent would not have been sacrificed. 
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A quarter of an hour after the firing began from El 
Poso, one of General Shatter’s aides directed General 
Sumner to advance with his division down the 
Santiago trail, and to halt at the edge of the woods. 
What am I to do then ? ” asked General Sumner. 


EL VOSO: IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE SPANISH FIRE CEASED, A SHELL 
ENTERED, ‘ KILLING CUBANS INSIDE 

“You are to await further orders,” the aide 
answered. 

As a matter of fact and history, this was probably 
the last order General Sumner receded from General 
Shatter until the troops of his division had taken the 
San Juan hills, as it became impossible to get word to 
General Shatter, the trail leading to his headquarters 
tent, three miles in the rear, being blocked by the 
soldiers of the First and Tenth dismounted Cavalry, 
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and, later, by Lawton's division. General Sumner led 
the Sixtli, Third, and Ninth Cavalry, and the Rough 
Riders down the trail, with instructions for the First 
and Tenth to follow. The trail, virgin as yet from the 
foot of an American soldier, was as wide' as its narraw- 
est part, which was some ten feet across*. At places it 
was as wide as Broadway, but only for such short 
distances that it was necessary tor the. .men to advance 
ill column, in double Hie. A maze, of underbrush and 
trees on eit.her side was all but impenet.rab.ie, a,nd 
.wlieii tlie olhcers a.nd men had once assembled in 
th,e basin, they could only guess as to what lay before 
them, or on either flank. At the end of .a mile the 
country became more open, and General Sumner saw 
the Spaniards entrenched a half-mile away on the 
sloping hills. A stream, called the San Juan River, ]*an 
across, t,he trail at this point, and another stream 
crossed it again two hundred yards farther on. The 
troops were halted at this first stream, some crossing 
it .and others deployi,ng in single .file to the right. 
Some were on the ba.nks of t.he stream, others at the 
edge of the woods in the bushes. Others lay in the 
high grass, which was so high that it stopped the wind, 
and so hot that it almost choked 'and, suffocated those 
who lay in it. 

The enemy saw the advance and began firing with 
pitiless accuracy into the., jammed ..and ' crowded , trail, ■. 
and along the whole border of the woods. There was 
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not a single yard of ground for a mile to the rear 
which was not inside the zone of fire. Our men were 
01 dered not to return the fire, but to lie still and wait 
for further orders. Some of them could see the rifle- 
pits of the enemy quite clearly, and the men in them, 
but many saw nothing but the bushes under which 
they lay, and the high grass which seemed to burn 
when they pressed against it. It was during this 
peiiod of waiting that the greater number of our men 
were killed. For one hour they lay on their rifles 
staring at the waving green stuff around them, while 
the bullets drove past incessantly, with savage insist- 
ence, cutting the grass again and again in hundreds of 
fresh places. Men in line sprang from the ground and 
sank back again ivith a groan, or rolled to one side 
clinging silently to an arm or shoulder. Behind the 
lines hospital stewards passed continually, drawing the 
wounded back to the streams, where they laid them in 
long rows, their feet touching the water’s edge and 
their bodies supported by the muddy bank. Up and 
down the lines, and through the fords of the streams, 
mounted aides drove their horses at a gallop, as con- 
spicuous a target as the steeple on a church, and one 
after another paid the price of his position and fell 
from his horse wounded or dead. Captain Mills fell 
as he was giving an order, shot through the fore- 
head behind both eyes ; Captain O’Neill of the Rough 
Riders, as he said, “There is no Spanish bullet made 
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that can kill me.” Steel, Swift, Henry, each of them 
was shot out of his saddle. 

Hidden in the trees above the streams, and above 
the trail, sliarpshooters and guerillas added a fresh 
terror to the wounded. There was no hiding from 
them. Their bullets came from every side. Their 
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invisible smoke helped to keep their hiding-places 
secret, and, in the incessant shriek of shrapnel and 
the spit of the Mausers, it was difficult to locate 
the reports of their rifles. They neither spared the 
wounded nor recognised the Red Cross, they killed 
the surgeons and the'st|;wards carrying the litters, and 
killed the wounded men on the litters. A guerilla in 
a tree above us shot one of the Rough Riders in the 
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breast, while I was helping him carry Captain iMorton 
Henry to the dressing station, the ball passing down 
through him, and a second shot from the same tree 
barely missed Henry as he lay on the ground whei'c 
we had dropped him. He was already twice wounded 
and so covered with blood that no one could have 
mistaken his condition. The surgeons at work along 
the stream dressed the wounds with one eye cast 
aloft at the trees. It was not the Mauser bullets they 
feared, though they passed continuously, but too high 
to do their patients further harm, but the bullets of 
the sharpshooters, which struck fairly in among them, 
splashing in the water and scattering the pebbles. 
The sounds of the two bullets were as different as is 
the sharp pop of a soda-water bottle from the buzzing 
of an angry wasp. 

'eem^d as thou,^h every second man 
was either killed or wounded, one came upon them 
lying behind the. bush, under which they had crawled 
with some strange idea that it would protect them, or 
crouched under the hank of the stream, or lying' on 
their stomachs and lapping up the water wnth the 
eagerness of thirsty dogs. As to their suffering, the 
wounded were magnificently silent, they neither com- 
plained, nor groaned, nor cursed. 

“ I've got a punctured tire,” was their grim answer 
to inquiries. White men and coloured men, veterans 
ind recruits and volunteers, each lay waiting for the 
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Cavalry, lying under the roots of a tre 
stream with three of his coloured troop 
around him. He was shot through the ir 
each of the three men with him was shol 
01 leg. I hey had been overlooked or fc 
we stumbled upon them only by the accid< 
our waj. They had no knowledffe 
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battle was going, or where their comrades were, or 
where the enemy w'as. At any moment, for 
all they knew, the Spaniards might break through 
the bushes about them. It was a most lonely 
picture— the young lieutenant, half naked, and wet 
with his own blood, sitting upright beside the empty 
stream, and his three followers crouching at his feet 
like three faithful watch-dogs, each wearing his red 
badge of courage, with his black skin tanned to a 
haggard grey, and with his eyes h.^ed patiently on the 
white lips of his officer. When the white soldiers with 
me offeied to carry him back to the dressing station, 
the negroes resented it stiffly. “ If the Lieutenant had 
been able to move, we would have carried him awav 
long ago, said the sergeant, cjuite overlooking the 
fact that his arm w'as shattered. 

“ Oh, don’t bother the surgeons about me," Roberts 
added cheerfully. "They must be very busy. I can wait." 

As yet, with all these killed and wounded, we had 
accomplished nothing— e.vcept to obey orders- which 
was to await further orders. The observation balloon 
hastened the end. It came blundering down the trail, 
and stopped the advance of the First and Tenth 
Cavalry, and was sent up directly over the heads of 
our men to obseive what should have been observed a 
week before by scouts and reconnoitring parties. A 
balloon, two miles to the rear, and high enough in 
the air to be out of range of the enemy’s fire, mav 
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some day prove itself to be of use and value. But a 
lialiooo Oil the advance linCj and only fifty feet above 
the tops of the trees^ was merety an invitation to the 
enemy to kill everything beneath it. i\nd the enemy 
responded to the invitation. A Spaniard might ques- 
tion if he could hit a man, or a number of men, 
hidden in tlie bushes, but liad no doubt at all as to his 
ability to hit a niamnioth glistening ball only six 
hundred yards distant, and so all the trenches fired at 
it at once, and the men of the First and Tenth, packed 
together directly behind it, received the full force of 
the bullets. The men lying directly below it received 
the shrapnel which was timed to hit it, and which at 
last, fortunately, did hit it. This was endured for an 
hour, an hour of such hell of fire and heat, that tlie 
heat in itself, had there been no bullets, would have 
been remembered for its cruelty. Men gasped on 
their backs, like fishes in the bottom of a boat, their 
heads burning inside and out, their limbs too heavy 
to move. They had been ruslied here and rushed 
there, wet Avith sweat and wet with fording the 
streams, under a sun that would have made 
moving a fan an effort, and they lay prostrate, 
gasping at the hot air, with faces aflame, and their 
tongues sticking out, and their eyes rolling. AI! 
throiigli this the volleys from the rifle-pits sputtered 
and rattled, and the bullets sang continuously like 
the wind through the rigging in a gale ; shrapnel 
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whined and broke, and still no order came from 
General Shaffer. 

Captain Howse, of General Sumner’s staff, rode 
down the trail to learn what had delayed the First and 
Tenth, and was hailed by Colonel Derby, who was 
just descending from the shattered balloon. 

I saw men up there on those hills,” Colonel Derby 
shouted ; they are firing at our troops.” That was 
part of the information contributed by the balloon. 
Captain Howse’s reply is lost to history. 

General Kent’s division, which was to have been 
held in reserve, according to the plan, had been 
rushed up in the rear of the First and Tenth, and 
the Tenth had deployed in skirmish order to the right. 
The trail was now completely blocked by Kent’s 
Division. Lawton’s Division, which was to have 
reinforced on the right, had not appeared, but 
incessant firing from the direction of El Caney showed 
that he and Chaffee were fighting mightily. The 
situation was despjprate. Our troops could not retreat, 
as the trail for two miles behind them was wedged 
with men. They could not remain where they were, 
for they were being shot to pieces. There was only 
one thing they could do — ^go forward and take the 
San Juan hills by assault. It was as desperate as the 
situation itself. To charge earthworks held by men 
with modern rifles, and using modern artillery, until 
after the earthworks have been shaken by artillery, and 
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to attack them in advance and not in the flanks, are 
both impossible military propositions. But this cam- 
paign had not been conducted according to military 
rules, and a series 
of military blun- 
ders had brought 
seven thousand 
American soldiers 
into a chute of 
death, from which 
there was no es- 
cape except by 
taking the enemy 
who held it by 
the throat, and 
driving him out 
and beating him 
down. So the 
generals of divi- 
sions- and bri- 
gades stepped 

SAX Jl'AX BLOCK-HOUSE, BtiOWIXG MAKES GF SJJOT 

back and relin- 
quished their command to the regimental officers and 
the enlisted men. 

^^We can do nothing more,'" they virtually said. 
There is the enemy/' 

Colonel Roosevelt, on horseback, broke from the 
woods behind the line of the Ninth, and, finding its 
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men lying in his way, shouted : If you don't wish to 
go forward, let my men pass, pleaseC The junior 
officers of the Ninth, with their negroes, instantly 
sprang into line with the Rough Riders, and charged 
at the blue block-house on the right. 

I speak of Roosevelt first because, with General 
Hawkins, who led Kent’s Division, notably the Sixth 
and Sixteenth Regulars, he was* without doubt, the 
most conspicuous figure in the charge. General 
Hawkins, with hair as white as snow, and yet far in 
advance of men thirty years his junior, was so noble a 
sight that you felt inclined to pray for his safety ; on 
the other hand, Roosevelt, mounted high on horse- 
back, and charging the rifle-pits at a gallop and quite 
alone, made you feel that you would like to cheer. 
He wore on his sombrero a blue polka-dot handker- 
chief, a la Havelock, which, as he advanced, floated 
out straight behind his head, like a guidon. After- 
wards, the men of his regiment who followed this flag 
adopted a polka-dot handkerchief as the badge of the 
Rough Riders. These two officers were notably con- 
spicuous in the charge, but no one can claim that any 
two men, or any one man, was more brave or more 
daring, or showed greater courage in that slow, 
stubborn advance than did any of the others. Some 
one asked one of the officers if he had any difficulty in 
making his men follow him. ^^No,” he answered, 1 
had some difficulty in keeping up with them.'' As one 
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of the Brigade Generals said : ^'^Sao Juan was won by 
the regimental officers and men. We had as little, to 
do as the referee at a prize-fight who calls ^Time;’ We 
called ^ Time ' and they did the fighting.’' 

I have seen many illustrations and pictures of this 
charge on the San Juan hills, but none of them seem 
to show it just as 1 remember it. In the picture-papers 
the men are runniiig uphill swiftly and gallantly, in 
regular formation, rank after rank, with flags flying, 
their eyes aflame, and their hair streaming, their 
bavont'ls fixed, in long, brilliant lines, mi invincible, 
overpowering weight of numbers. Instead of wljidi, 
1 think the thing wliich impressed one tlie most, when 
our men started from cover, was that tliey were so 
few. It seemed as if some one had made an awful and 
terrible mistake. One’s instinct was to call to them to 
come back. You felt that some one had blundered and 
that these few men were blindly following out some 
madman’s mad order. It was not heroic then, it 
seemed merely terribly pathetic. The pity of it, the 
follv of such a sacrifice, was what held you. 

They had no glittering bayonets ; they were not 
massed in regular array. There were a few men in 
advance, bunched together, and creeping up a steep, 
sunny hill, the tops of wliich roared and flashed with 
flame. The men held their guns pressed across their 
breasts and stepped heavily as they climbed. Behind 
these first few, spreading out like a fan, were single 
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lines of men, slipping , and scrambling in the smooth 
grass, moving forward with difficulty, as though they 
were wading waist high through water, moving slowly, 
carefully, with strenuous effort. It was much more 
wonderful than any swinging charge could have been. 
They walked to greet death at every step, many of 
them, as they advanced, sinking suddenly or pitching 
forward and disappearing in the high grass, but the 
others waded on, stubbornly, forming a thin blue line 
that kept creeping higher and higher up the hill. It 
was as inevitable as the rising tide. It was a miracle 
of self-sacrifice, a triumph of bull-dog courage, which 
one watched breathless with wonder. The fire of the 
Spanish riflemen, who still stuck bravely to their posts, 
doubled and trebled in fierceness, the crests of the 
hills crackled and burst in amazed roars, and rippled 
with waves of tiny flame. But the blue line crept 
steadily up and on, and then, near the top, the broken 
fragments gathered together with a sudden burst of 
speed, the Spaniards appeared for a moment outlined 
against the sky and poised for instant flight, fired a 
last volley, and fled before the swift-moving wave that 
leaped and sprang up after them. 

The men of the Ninth and the Rough Riders rushed 
to the block-house together, the men of the Sixth, of 
the Third, of the Tenth Cavalry, of the Sixth and 
Sixteenth Infantry, fell on their faces along the crest 
of the hills beyond, and opened upon the vanishing 
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enemy. They drove the yellow silk flags of the cavalry 
and the Stars and Stripes of their country into the soft 
earth of the trenches, and then sank down and looked 
back at the road they had climbed and swung their 
hats in the air. And from far overhead, from these 
few figures perched on the Spanish rifle-pits, with their 
flags planted among the empty cartridges of the enemy 
and overlooking the walls of Santiago, came, faintly, 
the sound of a tired, broken cheer. 


I 
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CHAPTER VII 


IN THE RIFLE - PITS 

The position of the Regulars immediately after they 
had taken the San Juan hills was painfully suggestive 
of Humpty-Dumpty on the wall. They did not 
suggest Humpty-Dumpty at the time, but now one 
sees that their attitude then was quite as precarious as 
his and almost as absurd. 

Along the top of each hill were tiny groups of not 
more than from a dozen to fifteen soldiers. They 
rr ei e sprawling on their backs, panting for breath, or 
sitting with their elbows on their knees and panting 
foi breath. By some miracle they had andved at this 
supreme elevation, and they found themselves 
suddenly in complete possession of several block- 
houses and rows and rows of abandoned rifle-pits. 
Three hundred yards below them, in the valley that 
stretched between the city of Santiago and the hills on 
which they crouched, thousands of Spanish rifles were 
spluttering furiously and shrieking with rage and 
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disappointment, making the crest of hills behind which 
our men lay absolutely untenable. At their feet 
were the sunny slopes up which they had just climbed 
and which were still swept by fierce and sudden 
showers of falling bullets. They could neither retreat 


MAKIXG OESERV’ATIOXS WHILE UNDER HEAVY SPANISH FIRE 

nor advance, and they were so few that to one coming 
up the hill they suggested Sunday groups of workmen 
picnicking on the hills of a city park. They were so 
few in number, so utterly inadequate to the extent of 
hills they had captured and which they were supposed 
to hold, that their position was like that of a man 
clinging to a church steeple and unable, without 
breaking his neck, to slip down on any side ; but who 
still proclaimed to the air about him, “ See how I hold 
this steeple ! ” Their own point of view and sense of 
relief and surprise were thus best exoressed in ihc 
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words of Stephen Crane’s trooper, who s an Ir upon the 
ciest of the hill, panting, bleeding, and svreatisig, and 
cried : "Well, hell, here we are ! ” 

I watched the cavalry take the hills they captured 
from a place on the trail about three hundred yards 
behind them, near a ford of the San Juan stream, 
which was later picturesquely called the Bloody Bend, 
because so many men were hurt there, and because 
it was used as a dressing station for the \ro>anded. 
General Wheeler was seated at this ford a.t the foot 
of a great tree, and gathered about him 'svere d ifferent 
members of his staff — his son, and Captain William 
Astor Chanler, and Captain Hardie, who was, much 
to his disgust, in command of the General’s body- 
guard, and so could not storm the hill with his 
regiment. I told General Wheeler that the cavalry 
had just reached the top of the hill, and I think from 
his answer that this was the first information that he 
had received of the fact that the hills were captured. 
At the same moment an aide rode up and said, 
“ General Wheeler, we have taken the San Juan block- 
house. It is now possible for you to come up to the 
front. General Wheeler at once rose and walked on 
up the three hundred yards of trail to the hill ; but 
about half an hour before he reached it, I saw General 
Sumner riding over the hills with his aides : Captain 
Howse, Lieutenant Harmon, who was woiindei, but 
who still sat in his saddle, and Lieutenant Andrews of 
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Troop Gj Third Cavalry, whose horse had been shot, 
blit who trotted along beside Sumner on foot, i 
mention this, because in General Shatter’s geiieral 
order congratulating the troops on the victory of Sail 
Juan, he gave the entire credit for the work of the 
cavalry division to General Wheeler, speaking of him 
as leading the dismounted cavalry at the front. He 
did not mention General Sumner at all. As a matter 
of history, General Sumner bore the heat and brunt 
of the day, and was in command of the " cavalry 
division long .after the hills were taken, until about 
four o’clock, when General Wheeler reassumed 
command. General Wheeler has won so many laurels 
in the Civil War, and again in this last war, that he 
does not need honours which belong to another. 
General Kent, who was also mentioned in the same 
general order for the good work of his infantry, was 
most magnanimous, and at the time of the fight gave 
the credit of the advance to his brigade commander, 
General Hawkins. In the minds of the army of 
the rifle-pits this disclaimer on his part did 
not so much help General Hawkins, who had dis- 
tinguished himself before the eyes of all, as it 
added to the great popularity of General Kent, 
Later, General Shafter corrected his original error, 
and ill his final report states -that Sumner, -and not 
Wheeler, commanded the 'cavalry at .the. battle, of 
San Juan. ' 
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During the days while the armies camped in the 
rifle-pits it was necessary to pass frequently over the 
trail from the Bloody Bend to the foot of the hill on 
which stood the San Juan block-house, and I now 
know that the distance between those tw'o points is 
not over three hundred yards. But on the morning 
of the first of July, when Mr. Floyd Campbell, the 
Herald artist, and I followed on the footsteps of the 
regulars, it seemed to stretch for many weary miles. 
It was so long that morning that at about every fifty 
feet we found it necessary to sit down and rest. We 
were generally overcome with fatigue wherever there 
was a tree. There wei'e few trees large enough for our 
purpose, and they were all occupied. Every one had 
been under fire for five hours : but at no place nor 
time during the entire war did the fire of the enemy 
seem so unpleasant as it was that morning along that 
trail. Bullets passed without giving a moment’s re- 
spite at several different heights, and while doing so 
made a most demoralising amount of noise. They 
struck the trees overhead, the ground underfoot, and 
cut holes in the air on every side. Sometimes a 
shrapnel shell burst and tore the men it hit into 
ribbons of flesh. Dead horses and the bodies of the 
regulars lay all along the trail, and no one who was 
not wounded, or supporting wounded, passed down 
it from the front. It was interesting to observe the 
pressure which men put upon their nerves suddenly 
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slip from them, and to see them flying panic-stricken 
for a tree, or dropping on their knees and sliding 
along the ground. It showed that a man when he is 
alone can only bear a certain amount of danger, as he 
can only stand a certain amount of physical fatigue. 
You would see a soldier walking along the trail quite 
boldly for a little way, and then a bullet would come 
too close to his head, or too many of them would 
whistle by at the same moment, and his nerves would 
refuse to support the strain any longer, and he would 
jump for the bushes and would sit there breathing 
heavily until he mustered up sufficient will-power to 
carry him farther on. It was hardest for the wounded 
who had just fallen during the charge up the hill. 
They had paid their dues, and felt that they deserved 
a respite ; but the bullets pursued them cruelly all the 
way down the trail, following them like live things, 
and driving them as with whips to efforts far beyond 
their strength. There was one big tree which every 
one who was at San Juan will remember, and which 
stood on the left of the trail just between the two 
streams. It was the rest-house for many men that 
morning, and it served them well apparently, for a few 
days later we counted forty-two bullet holes in its 
trunk. Two officers who were making maps on little 
boards which hung from their shoulders like a pedlar's 
tray made for this tree, and three regulars and 
Campbell and I joined them. It was as though we 
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were seeking shelter from a storm. One of the 
regulars was crowded out to one side, and he suddenly 
rolled over on top of us, crying, “I’ve got it. I’ve got 
it,” in such a cheerful tone of delight that we did not 
believe him, and told him to sit still and not spoil our 
formation. But he showed us where the bullet had 
entered his shoulder. We might have been under that 
tree yet had not General Kent ridden by at a gallop, 
sitting up very stiff in his saddle and, as it were, look- 
ing the bullets straight in the eye. He made the group 
behind the tree feel uncomfortable, so the officers with 
the drawing-boards and the rest of us scrambled to 
our feet and went up after them. We found our men 
lying on their backs along the hills just below the crest. 
They, were still panting after their climb, and were not 
at that time making any effort to return the fire of the 
enemy. To have done so would have been inviting 
death, for bullets from machine guns and Mausers 
were clipping the crest of the hills unceasingly. 
During this time the correspondents, as usual, shai'ed 
whatever danger there was with the soldiers, and, while 
e hills were still swept with the enemy’s fire, Stephen 
Crane and John Hare, of Collier's, came up them, and 
later John Fox, of Harper’s, and James Whigham, the 
champion, who was acting as the correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune, and Sir Bryan Leighton, a 
correspondent of the New York Journal. These were 
the only correspondents I saw that far up on that day. 
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although several others v'ho had been in the Caney 
fight arrived later. 

Campbell had an insane sense of duty which forced 
him to take a photograph of Santiago from the crest of 
the hill, and I had to go where he did. I obtained a 
very hurried view of the city, and looked at it only 
long enough to enable me to say truthfully that I had 
seen it, but not long enough to enable me to recognise 
it if I saw it again. The artillery under Major Dillen- 
back had just taken up a position on the crest. It 
remained in position about three minutes. ^ The men 
loaded the guns lying on their backs and rising on one 
elbow to open the breech. When the infantry saw 
them coming up the hill, lashing their horses and 
bumping the guns into trees and over rocks, with then- 
red blankets and red guidons flashing in the sun, the 
sight was so inspiring that the tired men cheered and 
fo^rgot that as yet the artillery had done but little to 
aid them. The guns came up the hill so fast that it 
looked as though we would be in Santiago in a few 
hours, instead of which within the next three minutes 
the guns were charging just as fast down the hill 
again, abandoning the infantry and dismounted cavalry 
to the Spaniards. It is one of the first rules of tactics, 

I believe, that artillery must be the last arm of the 
service to leave the field, as the moral effect of its 
withdrawal upon the infantry is naturally demoralising. 
It can be said for the artillery that it was an absurd 
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proposition to send it to the crest of the hill, where it 
was exposed to modern rifle-fire at very short range ; 
but still it might ha\"e withdrawn in better order. 

To reach the crest of the hill I had to pass through 
a company of infantry vvhich had been sent up in 
skirmish order to support the artillery during the three 
minutes in which it was engaged. These men were 
lying on their faces about fifty feet below the crest, 
and as I passed among them on my way back I 
noticed that they wore in their hats the silver badge of 
the Seventy-first New York, and I supposed the 
legiment below in the block-house from which I had 
just seen these men detached was the remainder of the 
Seventy-first. ^ In my despatch to the Herald, which I 

wrote immediately, I mentioned the fact that the 
Seventy-first was at that ^vriting holding the crest of 
the San Juan hill. In this I ivas mistaken, for the 
company I had seen, with one other, w^ere the only 

companies of the regiment that took part in the 

charge. I believe the one on the hill was Company F 
under the command of Captain Rafferty. When the 
newspapers arrived from New York, it appeared from 
iheii accounts of the battle that the hills of San Tuan 
had been taken by the Rough Riders and the Seventy- 
rst New 'iork. One paper even said, “ Inspired by 
e.xample of the Rough Riders, the Sixth and Ninth 
Regulars Charged the hill with undaunted courage.” 
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Riders as it was unfair to the regulars. The Rough 
Riders were no better than the regulars, although thej' 
behaved just as well ; but when Colonel Roosevelt, in 
his letter to the Secretary of War, boasted that they 
were five times as good as any other regiment of 
volunteers, he was in my opinion far too modest. 
They were many times as good as any other volunteer 
regiment that I ever saw in action and out of action, 
which is also the same as saying that any regiment of 
regulars is many times better than any regiment of 
volunteers. The inside story of the Seventy-first New 
York is well known to every one who was present at 
the fight. The regiment did not run awa}', but it 
certainly did not behave well. The fault was entirely 
that of some of the officers. They funked the fight, 
and, as General Kent describes in his report, refused 
to leave the bushes, and as a result the men either 
funked it too, or, as was the case with a dozen from 
each company, fell in with the regulars of Kent’s 
division, and so reached the crest of the hill with them 
and led by their officers. It was the first time these 
volunteers had been under fire, and the fact that they 
at first hung back is chiefly intei'esting because their 
doing so was another argument against the use of 
amateurs in time of war. The fulsome praise given 
to this regiment was a most serious injustice to the 
men of the regular army who on that day did their 
full duty, which these volunteers did not. It also 
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strengthens the hands of those politicians who suppo 
for their own ends that national menace called th 
National Guard, and those militia officers who fnmp 


DIGGING trenches BEFORE SANTIAGO, 


ineir Congressmen to defeat the Hull Bill, 
Colonel can now point to the “gallant : 
as an example of the bravery and of 
volunteers in action, when what the com 
know now is that in actual warfare the v 
nuisance, that it always takes one regular 
mistakes, to help him cook his rations, ; 
him to shelter himself and to keen himself 
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only coiTespondent who thought it wise to tell the 
truth concerning the officers of the Seventy-first at the 
time of the fight was the correspondent of the World ; 
but as soon as his paper learned that the truth was not 
what the friends of the Seventy-first desired, it gave 
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them what they desired, and stultified itself by saying 
that its cori'espondent had lied. There is ohe story 
which was told in the trenches and which illustrates 
the feeling that existed there towards the officers of 
this volunteer regiment. One of these men was lying 
hidden in the grass when the order was given to 
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charge the hills. An officer of the regular army in 
running forward did not see him, and stepped with his 
heel in the small of the other man’s back. The 
indignant volunteer yelled after him, “ Where in hell 

are you going 

''To the front/' the regular replied, cheerfiilly. 
" W here in hell are you going ? '' 

After the withdrawal of the artillery General 
Wheeler came up and established his headquarters at 
the turn of the trail, in a cut between two of the hills. 
He remained there, and never left the rifle-pits until 
Santiago fell. 

It was now about four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
our men were by this time greatly in need of food, and 
especially of water, for a battle is the most thirst- 
creating of all e.xperiences. There was, however, no 
food of any sort, and the water could only be secured 
at great risk to the men who left the shelter of the 
hills to go after it. About the same hour the 
ammunition waggons came up and halted above 
General Wheeler’s headquarters, and men from the 
hills were sent to bring back cartridges. The coloured 
legulars of the Tenth were the first to come down 
after the ammunition, and seemed overjoyed at the 
fact that the waggons held cartridges and not, as some 
supposed, rations. The web belts of most of them 
were empty, and in no one belt were there more than 
half a dozen or ten of the one hundred and fifty 
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cartridges with wdiich the men had begun the day. 
The negro soldiers established themselves as fighting 
men that morning, and the chuckles they gave as they 
shoved the cartridges into their belts showed that, 
though they did not have food or water, so long as 
they had ammunition they were content. About five 
o’clock the Spaniards rallied and poured in a furious 
fire, which it is now believed was intended to cover 
the retreat of a large number of their comrades in the 
direction of Santiago. When the sun sank that night 
the situation was not encouraging. The enemy was 
still firing with unabated enthusiasm, and our men 
were returning his fire with equal desperation. They 
were still scattered far apart along the hills. They 
were seldom more than a company at any one spot, 
and there were bare spaces from loo to 200 yards 
apart held by only a dozen men. That night our 
soldiers did not sleep, as all of them were under fire, 
and many were kept at work enlarging the rifle-pits 
and digging fresh defences or standing guard. This 
work w'as inspired by General Wheeler, who sent to 
the rear for entrenching tools, and encouraged the 
brigade generals to make every effort to strengthen 
the position already won. In the morning Lawion's 
division, after a cruel night march from beyond El 
Caney, arrived at the rifle-pits and capped those hills 
farthest to the right. The firing continued viciously 
all that day; but our losses were small, while, as we 
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learned later, the enemy’s losses were exceedingly 
heavy. One of the Spanish prisoners said they 
amounted to over looo in killed and wounded. When 
our men advanced up the trail on the morning of the 
battle they had been ordered to put their blanket-rolls 
and haversacks in different places along the line of 
march, and details were left behind to guard these 
belongings. But a few hours later, when the wounded 
came straggling to the rear, the surgeons ordered these 
men who were on guard to help carry the wounded to 
the field hospitals, and so the two miles of ponchos 
and blankets and rations were abandoned along the 
trail, and every one who passed up and down it helped 
himself to whatever he happened to need, and the 
Cubans to as much as they could carry. The result 
was that on July 2 the greater number of the men 
were still without shelter of any sort, and with almost 
nothing to eat. 

That evening the now celebrated conference of the 
Genei-als was held at El Poso. The moonlight and 
the random firing which punctuated the silence of the 
night gave the meeting a dramatic and picturesque 
interest. Shatter lay on a door which had been taken 
from the El Poso fai'mhouse, and the other Generals 
stood around him whispering together. At some 
distance from them were their aides, and still farther 
removed were the men of General Shatter’s cavalry 
escort, leaning with their elbows on their saddles, and 
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wondering; as we all did, as to what the conference 
might bring forth. Those who took a part in it now 
say that the question of retreating from the position on 
the hills was discussed that night, but not seriously 


considered; but if it was not considered then, it was 
the one topic of the following morning. 

The situation in the rifle-pits on the morning of the 
3rd was really most critical. One smelt disaster in 
the air. The alarmists were out in strong force and 
were in the majority. The enlisted men had been 
without a night’s sleep since 4 o’clock of June 3c. 


TRENCH TO RIGHT OF SAN JLUN BLOCK-HOUSE OCCUPIED BY AMERICAN TROOPS. 
THESE TROOPS ARE UNDER A CONSTANT FIRE, BUT RESERVING THEIR AMMUNITION 
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Foi the gietit6i p3it of that time they had been under 
a constant fiie. They had not been fed. They had 
no tobacco, which is much more necessary to the 
nerve than is food to the stomach. To avoid the 
enemy’s fire they were forced to move about on their 
hands and knees. Their clothing was as wet as con- 
stant perspiration and dew and rain and the fording 
of the streams could make it. Through sitting bent 
double in the trenches their limbs and backs were 
stiff and cramped, and they were weakened by a fierce 
tropical sun. They were hanging to the crest of the 
San Juan hills by their teeth and finger-nails, and it 
seemed as though at any moment their hold would 
rela.x and they would fall. The Generals of division 
and of brigade were unanimous in declaring that the 
situation was most desperate, and that the Com- 
manding General must show himself at the front or 
ask to be relieved of his command. One of them 
said : 

“It does not matter so much which one of us is 
in command, so long as some one is. But we can’t 
go on this way, with no one in authority." 

After a tour of the rifle-pits, where I learned what 
the different commanding officers thought of the 
situation, I wrote a long despatch to the Herald in 
which was set forth the serious nature of our position. 
This despatch was criticised later on the ground that 
it had given information of our condition to the 
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enemy. The same criticism could be made with 
equal justice of the despatch of the Commanding 
General, who cabled on the 2nd that his lines were 
so thin that he feared he might be forced to fall back 
—if that is not giving information to the enemy and of 
a most agreeable character, it has no meaning what- 
soever. It was stated that my despatch which 
appeared on July 7 in the New York Herald had 
been recabled to the Paris Herald, that from Paris 
it was forwarded to Madrid, and that on the next day, 
July 8, the authorities in Madrid communicated its 
contents to General Toral — so giving the garrison in 
Santiago increased confidence and hope, and 
encouraging it to hold out longer against us. It was 
even suggested that the writer should be shot for 
treason. It is most unpleasant to be accused of 
treason, and perhaps I may be allow'ed to point out 
now that on July 8 the garrison at Santiago offered 
to surrender. Hence, if the. despatch ever reached 
Santiago, so far from giving the garrison hope and 
confidence and inspiring it with a desire to hold out 
longer, it either had no result whatsoever, or a result 
exactly opposite to the one it was suggested it would 
produce. 

After Cervera’s fleet w^as destroyed on the 3rd, the 
strain was perceptibly relaxed, the fii'ing ceased, and 
w'e entered into a more cheerful state of existence 
under the white flag of truce. The rifle-pits from 
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this time on were divided against themselves into two 
parties, one of which, without meaning to reflect upon 
it in any way, might be called the faction of the 
Alarmists. These gentlemen were peace-at-any-price 
men, and at one time their anxiety to finish off the 
campaign was so great that they seriously threatened 
the honour of the army and of the country by wishing 
to accept the original terms of General Torahs offer 
of evacuation. President McKinley's message, ordering 
them to accept nothing less than unconditional 
surrender, came to them like a sharp slap in the face, 
and filled the hearts of the younger officers and men 
with the greatest possible amusement and relief. The 
greater number of the alarmists were camped in a 
hollow between two hills, and the malarial nature of 
the low ground they occupied and the fact that they 
were constantly sleeping in a swamp seemed to prey 
upon their spirits and to give them a gloomy point of 
view. One of them, who was a constant prophet of 
evil, came up to General' Lawton just as he arrived at 
the trenches after the long night march from El Caney, 
and in the hearing of the men pointed in great excite- 
ment to a distant hill and cried : Do you see that 
hill, General Lawton ? There is a battery of Spanish 
artillery hidden on that hill, and it enfilades all of your 
trenches. If it should open fire now, you would not 
have a man left alive." 

LawtoiTs men had fought all the day before and 
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marched all the previous night, and such statements 
from a colonel did not tend to improve their nerves. 
They looked at Lawton with anxious eyes, and he with 
charming readiness pretended to entirely misunder- 
stand. 

Well, I cannot help it,"' he said, pulling off his 
gauntlets. My men are too tired to capture that 
battery now, and I won't order them to do it ; in an 
hour, perhaps, when they are rested, Fll go over and 
take it, but there is no hurry." 

The men turned away perfectly satisfied, and the 
alarmist is still wondering how General Lawton came 
to misunderstand. 

The days that followed July 3 were filled with 
innumerable visits to the Spanish lines under flags of 
truce. To the men in the pits, who knew nothing of 
the exigencies of diplomacy, these virgin flags were as 
offensive as those of red are to the bull. The men 
had placed their own flags along the entire line of 
trenches ; and though they afforded the enemy a 
perfect target and fixed our position as clearly as 
buoys mark out a race-course, the men wanted the 
flags there, and felt better at seeing them there, and so 
there they remained. The trenches formed a horse- 
shoe curve five miles in length, and the entire line 
was defiantly decorated with our flags. When they 
fluttered in the wind at full length and the sun kissed 
their colours, they made one of the most inspiring and 
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beautiful pictures of the war. The men would crouch 
for hours in the pits with these flags rustling above 
them, and felt well repaid for their service ; but when 
they saw crawling across the valley below the long 
white flag of truce^ their watchfulness seemed wasted, 
their vigilance became a farce, and they mocked and 
scoffed at the white flag bitterly. These flags were 
sent in so frequently that the men compared them to 
the different war extras of a daily paper, and would 
ask, Has that ten o’clock edition gone in yet ? ” and, 
Is this the base-ball edition coming out now, or is it 
an extry ? 

One of the regulars said to me in great perplexity, 
I can’t make out this flag of truce gag. It reminds 
me of two kids in a street fight, stopping after every 
punch to ask the other fellow if he’s had enough. 
Why don’t we keep at it until somebody gets hurted 
One of the cowboys of the Rough Riders expressed 
the same idea in professional phraseology : ^VNow 
that we got those Mexicans corralled,” he said, why 
don’t we brand them ? ” 

It really did seem as though we were a little too 
anxious, and our frequent attempts to feel the pulse of 
General Toral’s courage by notes of hand instead of 
by gunpowder gave him more confidence than was 
good for him or for us. The navy would drop a few 
shells into Santiago, and at once an officer would be 
rushed into Toral’s lines with a note inquiring whether 
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he was not terribly frightened, and assuring him that 
that was nothing to what the navy could do if it tried, 
and did he not think he had better act nicely about it 

fever while 
his own were 
acclimatised, ., 1 ^^ ^ 

and that he looking to the left down the trench of 

W as P r C “ SECOND INFANTRY 

pared to hold out against us indefinitely. So the next 
day we would fire a few cannon-shots at him and rush 
in another flag of truce to inquire how he liked that, 
warning him that if he did not at once behave like a 
good boy we would eat him up at lo o'clock the 
next morning. That was our ultimatum. But at 
10 o’clock the next morning we would send in another 
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flag to say that we would extend his time a few 
days longer, and that then we really would eat him up. 

We extended Toral’s time so frequently that it 
reminded Major-General Breckinridge of a story. 
General Breckinridge, as Inspector-General, held no 
active command. He represented the Commaiider-in- 
Chief at Washington, and his duty was just to sit 
around on a box of rations and make himself pleasant, 
and to observe things and report upon them later. 
He was a most charmingly inconsequent person, and 
the only one in the army who was never ruffled or 
bored or indignant, but, instead, was always politely 
amused and content. He told many stories, and told 
them exceedingly well. The stories were good in 
themselves, and it was invariably the case that you 
discovered later that they had summed up the situa- 
tion in a line. 

“A drunken man,’' so General Breckinridge related, 
'^once considered himself insulted by John L. Sullivan, 
and, without recognising who Sullivan was, gave him 
three minutes in which to apologise. Sullivan appre- 
ciated his opponent’s condition and said, ^ I don’t need 
three minutes, I apologise now. What more will you 
have to drink?’ and departed. When he had gone, 
the bar-keeper said to the man, ^Do you know who 
that was you wanted to fight just now ? ’ 

‘^The drunken man said he did not know, nor did 
he care. 
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Well, that was John L. Sullivan/ said the bar- 
keeper, Hh.e champion pugilist of the workh Now 
what would you have done if he hadn't apologised 
in three minutes ? ' 

“ The drunken man gave the question a few moments' 
brief consideration. ^ I guess I would have extended 
his time/ he said.'' 

I lived in the rifle-pits from July 3 to 15, after 
both sides had appointed Peace Commissioners and 
the surrender was a fact. At headquarters they were 
just as uncomfortable as we were in the trenches, and 
in much greater danger, as it was much easier to keep 
out of range on the hills than when approaching or 
leaving them along the trail. But the life in the rifle-pits 
was much more interesting than was that at head- 
quarters. We were in constant sight of the enemy, 
who was not more than three hundred yards distant; 
we could keep in better touch with our own men, and 
the different parleys and peace negotiations took place 
under our eyes. 

The most interesting event which passed in view of 
the rifle-pits was the return of Lieutenant Hobson. 
Hobson had been a prisoner for six weeks. On some 
days we were told he was dead, but at last we were 
assured he was alive. P'rom our pits we could see 
the walls of his gaol, and he could see our five miles 
of fluttering flags crowding closer and closer to him 
every evening, and signalling him silent messages of 
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hope and encouragement. Between his iron bars he 
could watch our men, moving along the yellow 
trenches or peering towards him through a field-glass, 
and the pickets— those tall gaunt regulars who had 
taken the hills with their blood and who were now 
creeping up on him by night nearer and nearer, 
winning the ground between him and themselves by 
the sweat of their brows. 

And one day, with the rifle-pits behind him filled 
with thousands of the enemy, with the rifle-pits before 
him filled with thousands of his friends, Hobson and 
his seven comrades rode out into the welcoming arms 
of the American army and into their inheritance. 

The trail up which they came was a broad one 
between high banks, with great trees meeting in an 
arch overhead. For hours before they came, officers 
and men who were not on duty in the rifle-pits had 
been waiting on these banks, broiling in the sun and 
crowded together as closely as men on the bleaching- 
boards of a base-ball field. 

Hobson's coming w^as one of the most dramatic 
pictures of the war. The sun was setting behind 
the trail, and as he came up over the crest he was 
outlined against it under this triumphal arch of palms. 
The soldiei's saw a young man in the uniform of the 
, his face white with the prison pallor, and strangely 
in contrast with the fierce tan of their own, and with 
serious eyes, who looked down at them steadily. 
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For a moment he sat motionless, and then the 
waiting band struck up ‘'The Star-spangled Banner 
No one cheered or shouted or gave an order, u 
every one rose to his feet slowly, took ott hat slowly, 
and stood so, looking up at Hobson in absolute 

silence. . , 

It was one of the most impressive things one could 

imagine. No noise, no blare, nor shouted tribute 
could have touched the meaning or t e cp s 
feeling there was in that silence. 

And then a red-headed, red-faced tioopei eapec 
down into the trail and shouted, “Three cheers for 
Hobson;” and the mob rushed at him with a loai 
of ecstasy, with a wild welcome of friendly cheeis. 
Few men, certainly very few young men, have evei 
tasted such a triumph. These men who had made 
it possible for him to leave his cell and to bieathe 
fresh air again were not of his branch of the serwce 
they were not even brother officers, their attitude 
towards him was one of attention and salute, they 
were the men who had been gathered from every 
Doint of the Union to be drilled and hammeied an 
Lhioned into the thing called a regular. They were 
without local or political friends or ^ 

had no staff of artists and reporters at their ^ 
to make them heroes in spite of themselves; but 
they were the backbone of the war-the professional 

fighting-machines, the grumbling, self-respecting, work- 
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ing regulars. As brave men they honoured a brave 
man ; and this sun-tanned, dirty, half-starved, fever- 
I'acked mob of regulars danced about the educated, 
clever engineer as though the moment was his, and 
forgot that at the risk of their lives they had set him 
free, that the ground he rode over had been splashed 
with their blood. 

There is always something humorous about a 
sailor ashore, and after the serious, earnest face of 
Hobson it was a comic relief to see six obstinate 
mules dragging an ambulance loaded with seven clean, 
smart blue-jackets, grinning and shouting and rolling 
over each other in glee. Every one who had started 
to run after Hobson stopped to cheer them ; but they 
refused to be lionised, and turned aside the cheers of 
the enlisted men by shouting : Say, but you fellows 
didn't do a thing to them the other night ! " 

Say, we heard you," they yelled, drowning out the 
cheers of the troopers. Your shells fell right into 
our hospital yard. Say, but we wished we was with 
you, we did." 

They come in dead in carts." 

You couldn’t see the street for them." 

It was no time for choosing similes. Men were 
dancing up and down on the trenches and the hills, 
waving hats and shrieking. Officers were shouting 
Hobson’s name. Photographers were leaping about, 
perpetuating a moment. 
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It was the same story all the way to Siboney. 
Every little group of soldiers we came across stood 
at attention at the unusual sight of a navy uniform. 
When they recognised the man they waved their hats 

and cheered. , x i ■ 

Hobson was the first officer I had seen saluted m 

si.v days. Every one had been too busy to salute. 
When he came to where the Seventy-first New Yoik 
was mending a road, the men gave a yell and rushed 
waist-high through the river and stopped the caval- 
cade while they mobbed him, shaking both his hands 
and crowding so close that his horse could not 

move* r 

It was the most wonderful ride a young man o 

twenty-eight has ever undertaken— to ride throng i 
the enemy’s country guarded by your own country- 
men ; on every side to hear cheers and approval , at 
every step to learn that your work was done, and well 
done ; to know the weary days in gaol were over ; o 
feel the fresh air and see the great mountain-peaks 
and royal palms bending in benediction under a soft 

blue sky. , , xt 

But best of all, perhaps, was when he rode thiough 

the twilight and reached the coast and saw again in 
the offing the lights of the flag-ship, his floating 
home, and heard from across the water the jubilant 
cheers of the blue-jackets, who could not even see 
him, who did not know he had already arrived, bu 
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who cheered because they had heard he was comings 
because he was free. 

The kind and the degree of discomfort which our 
men endured in the rifle-pits was variously understood 
by those at home. These latter appreciated the con- 
ditions which existed on the San Juan hills according 
to whether they themselves had ever roughed it on 
hunting trips or in camp. Some said, airily, that such 
hardships were the lot of every soldier ; others, with 
less experience and with hearts more tender, regarded 
the life on the hills as a month of torture. One 
mother in Richmond refused to leave that city during 
the heat of the summer because she could not bear to 
think that she was cool and comfortable while her son 
was sweating in the tropics ; and you heard of others 
who fasted from the good things of the table because 
some relative before Santiago was without them. In 
Philadelphia a group of wealthy young women, each 
with a husband or brother at the front, stoically gave 
each other luncheons composed of bacon and hard- 
tack, forgetting that the sauce of appetite and life in 
the open air makes bacon and hard-tack as palatable as 
White Mountain cake. As was developed later, when 
the fever raged in every regiment, the life on the hills 
was not a healthy one ; but the constant excitement 
and the unusual nature of our surroundings at the 
time made up for many things. The men them- 
selves grumbled at this but little ; and when they did 
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grumble, it was not that their condition was so hard, 
but at the fact that so many of the evils of that con- 
dition were quite unnecessary. Of the necessaries of 
life, or what seemed necessaries when at home, both 
officers and men were quite destitute. They were like 
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so many Robinson Crusoes on a desert island. The 
Spanish rifle-pits in front and the devastated country m 
the rear afforded them as few comforts as a stretch of 
ocean. For three years the land behind us towards 
Siboney had been successively swept by Cuban in- 
surgents and Spanish columns. There was, m con- 
sequence, not a cow to give milk, nor even a stiay 




hen to give eggs. Ihe village ui 

of the Boston papers described as having been taken 
by our troops with no loss of life, consisted of the 
two ruined walls of one house. The rest of the 
village was on the ground, buried under trailing 
branches and vines. There was not even a forgotten 
patch of potatoes or of corn. Mangoes (which the 
men fried, or ate raw, and by so doing made them- 
selves very ill), limes, and running water was all that 
the country itself contributed to our support. Money 
had no significance whatsoever. For a Cuban pony, 
which in time of peace one can buy for fifteen dollai s 
in gold, I offered one hundred and fifty dollars a week 
rent, promising to return the pony when the campaign 
was finished, and to throw in a McClellan saddle as 
well ; and though this offer was made many times to 
many Cubans, I could not get the pony. Later, when 
T p.vervthin^ that the owner 
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made out on the margins of newspapers and on scraps 
torn from note-books and on the insides of old enve- 
lopes. 

The comic paragraphers found much to delight 
them in my cabled suggestions that the officers and 
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men were suffering from want of a place to bathe and 
of clean clothes. Of course, bathing is an effeminate 
and unmanly practice, and the American paragrapher 
is right to discourage cleanliness wherever he finds it ; 
but cleanliness is an evil, nevertheless, which obtains 
in our army, and those of the officers who were forced 
to wear the same clothes by night and by day for three 
weeks were so weak as to complain. One officer said, 
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“ I do not at all mind other men’s clothes being offen- 
sive to me, but when I cannot go to sleep on account 
of my own it grows serious.” This is not a pleasant 
detail, but it describes a condition which existed. The 
personal belongings of the officers had been left 
behind on the transports, and, as the pack-trains were 
sorely needed to bring up the rations, they never saw 
razors and fresh linen again until they purchased them 
in Santiago. A tooth-brush was the only article of 
toilet to which all seemed to cling, and each of the 
men carried one stuck in his hat-band, until they 
appeared to be a part of the uniform. Nothing 
seemed so much to impress the foreign attaches as the 
passing of company after company of regulars, each 
with a tooth-brush twisted in his liat-band. 

I lost my saddle-bags for three days, but they were 
found and returned to me by the surgeon of the Rough 
Riders. “There was nothing in the saddle-bags to 
identify you as the owner,” he said, “ but somebody 
told me you had lost yours, so I brought these over.” 
His blue shirt happened to be unbuttoned as he spoke, 
and on the undershirt he wore I read “ R. H. Davis.” 
I pointed out this strange fact. “Davis,” he cried, 
beseechingly, “ there was fifty dollars of yours in those 
saddle-bags, and bacon and quinine, and we never 
touched them. We gave them all back, but that clean 
shirt I had to have. I’m only human. I will part 
with my life before I give you back that shirt.” There 
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was another stoi^y which illustrates the value of tobacco 
when it has ceased to exist. General Sumner owned a 
box of very bad Jamaica cigars. He was the only man 
in the Fifth Army Corps, except young Wheeler, who 
had any, so he was a marked man. In those days no 
one wore much insignia of rank ; one of General 
Wheeler’s stars was cut out of a tin cup, and Roose- 
velt’s acorns were hammered from a leaden spoon. 
On the 30th of June, Sumner was sitting by the trail 
without his blouse, in a blue shirt, and with no sign of 
rank about, him, but he was smoking. He spoke 
rather sharply to a line of regulars who were hurrying 
forward. 

Who was that man spoke to you ? '' one of them 
asked the other over his shoulder. 

I diinno,” said the regular. ^fBiit he’s a general, 
for sure. He was smoking a cigar.” 

When it rained the water ran down the hills in broad 
streams, overflowing the tent-trenches and leaping 
merrily over the bodies of the men. It was not at all 
an unusual experience to sleep through the greater part 
of the night with the head lifted just clear of the water 
and the shoulder and one-half of the body down in it. 
Mr. Whigham, who lived at Shafter’s headqiiartersi 
and young Dr. Greenleaf, who visited them, told me of 
seeing the fever patients there lying in a hollow where 
the water ran over them in a continuous stream. 
During the week we were camped below El Poso, 
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whenever it rained during the da}’, both officers and 
men used to stow their clothes under the dog-tent in a 
rubber poncho and stand about naked until the sun 
came out again. 1 have a photograph of one of the 
officers of the Rough Riders digging his rain-trench 
while dressed in a gold chain and locket. General 
Miles was very much amused and startled when he 
visited the camp of the volunteers from Washington, 
D. C., to see several hundred of them standing naked at 
attention and saluting him as he passed. Quinine was 
very scarce, even before the fever set in, and boys 
whose rich fathers in New York were spending many 
dollars in sending cables to inquire as to their safety 
and health were going about begging for one quinine 
pill for a comrade. 

During those days there was constant danger that a 
storm might set in and drive the transports out to sea 
and destroy -the trails and cause the streams to over- 
flow their banks, and so cut off the army from its base 
of supplies. There was a bridge across each of the 
two streams near the hills ; but one was only an old 
gate which some one had found and thrown across the 
stream from bank to bank, and the other bridge was 
made of bamboo. The story was that when a Michigan 
regiment arrived at this stream on its way to the front, 
one of the volunteers who was a lumberman offered to 
throw a bridge across it in order to save the regiment 
from the wetting which would ensue if the men waded 
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it, as every one else had been doing for a week. 
This bridge of the lumberman was considered to be 
rather a joke on the Engineers, but they denied the 
truth of the stoiw, and claimed that they had built the 
bridge themselves. But as for seven days they had 
neglected to build any bridge over this stream, which 
was not more than ten feet wide, it does not much 
matter who did bridge it eventually. The absence of a 
bridge at this stream was very important, because ford- 
ing it kept the men in a constant state of dampness, 
which helped to bring on the fevers which followed 
later. The hea\w storm on the morning of the 13th swept 
away the gate and the bamboo bridge, and the swollen 
stream overflowed its banks, delaving the pack-tiain 
with the rations and Captain Treat’s artillery, and 
cutting off all direct communication with the trans- 
ports, I am positive that there was no bridge until the 
yth of July, for it was being built late on the afternoon 
of the 6th when we rode with Hobson to Siboney. 
The men working on it then told him it was not yet 
strong enough to bear the weight of his horse. 

So much has been written about the Rough Riders 
that one approaches them with some hesitation, and in 
spite of the fact, and not on account of the fact, that 
they formed the most picturesque regiment in the 
army. They started in at the beginning of the war 
very heavily handicapped by too much advertising, 
and they had to live that down before the public 
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would believe in them. But the notoriety the adver- 
tising gave them made each man feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility and esprit de corpSj a feeling which existed 
to the same degree in no other regiment. This senti- 
ment was encouraged by the officers, and among the 
men there was a most brotherly exhibition of loyalty 
and goodwill and unselfishness. The hardest part of 
a campaign is, of course, not the fighting, but the 
inaction of the camp and the digging of drains and 
ditches, the standing guard over nothing in the sun or 
in the rain, and having to sleep in three inches of 
water or to make fires out of damp wood. It was the 
cheery spirit with which the Rough Riders performed 
these duties that distinguished them from the volun- 
teers. While others grumbled and protested muti- 
nously that they had volunteered to fight Spaniards 
and not to dig roads, the Rough Riders went about 
whatever duty was assigned to them promptly and in 
a cheerful spirit, and by binding a laurel to the plough 
made all manner of unpleasant duties a service of 
patriotism. They were just as much a source of 
interest to the regulars of the army before Santiago 
as they were later, on their return, to the civilians of 
Broadway, and to the generals the regiment was the 
enfant terrible of the trenches. The alarmists were in 
constant distress as to what they might do next, and 
actually feared that some bright morning this unique 
organisation would slip its collar and charge the 
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Spanish lines^ alone and unsupported. As it was, they 
pushed their rifle-pits forward every night, and their 
redan held the men who were neai^est to the enemy. 
On the loth, when there was a brief bombardment, 
the dynamite gun which was attached to the Rough 
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Riders’ regiment upset a six-inch gun in the Spanish 
lines, and the Rough Riders leaped up on the trenches, 
and cheered, and gave their piercing cowboy yells. 
The noise was heard at Wheeler’s headquarters and 
produced a momentaiy panic there, lest the noise 
meant that the cow-punchers and college boys had 
stai'ted on a run for Santiago. On the night that the 
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First Illinois arrived at the front, they were so anxious 
to get into action that as soon as darkness fell they 
began firing at everything that moved, and among 
other things at the pickets in front of the pits of the 
Rough Riders. The Captain in charge of the outpost 
sent back word to the Colonel of the First Illinois that, 
if his men shot at his detail again, he would be under 
the painful necessity of capturing the Coloners trenches. 

While writing of the Rough Riders I wish to speak 
of one of them whom I knew but slightly, but whom 
I saw constantly about the camp and on the march, 
and whom I admired more as a soldier than almost 
any other man in the regiment. This was Sergeant 
Tiffaii}^, who, by tradition and previous environment, 
was apparently the least suited of men to perform the 
work he was ordered to do. But he played the part 
given him as well as it could have been played. He 
was the ideal sergeant, strict in discipline to himself 
and to others, doing more than his share of the day's 
work sooner than leave the work ill-done, never 
stooping to curry favour from his men, but winning 
it by force of example, and smiling with the same 
cheerful indifference when an entrenching tool made 
his hands run with blood, or a Spanish bullet passed 
through his hat, as one did when he charged the hill 
at San Juan. He stood at salute and took his orders 
from men with whom for many years he had been a 
college-mate and a club-mate, recognising in them 
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only his superior officers ; and there was not a mule- 
skinner or cow-puncher in the regiment that did not 
recognise in him 
something of him- 

cause^yoii are about 
the only man who 

has never by sign or lieutenant williaji tiffanv 

word acted as though 

he thought he deserved promotion. There are some 
who are always very busy whenever I pass, and who 
look at me as though they meant to say, ^See how 
humble I am^ and how strictly I attend to my duties. 
You who know how important a person I am at home 
will surely recognise this and make me an officer/ 
But you have never acted as though you ex- 
pected to be anjlhing but a sergeant all your life, 
and you Iiavc done your work as though you had been 
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a sergeant all your life, and so I am glad of this 
chance to make you a lieutenants 

Death, which had so often stepped back to let 
Tiffany pass forward with his men, touched him when 
it came with that same courtesy which he had always 
shown to others, taking him wdien thpse nearest to 
him in heart were near him in person. But his life 
was given to his country as much as though he had 
lost it in the cactus of Guasimas, or on the hill of San 
Juan, or in the rifle-pits when he stood for hours 
behind his quick-firing gun. He was a gentle and 
brave man, an obedient sergeant and a masterful 
officer, a soldier who never shirked a duty, nor 
sought an honour.^' 

I did not see the ceremony of the raising of our flag 
over Santiago. The surrender itself had become an 
accomplished fact, and, as the campaign in Porto Rico 
promised better things, I left the rifle-pits when 
General Miles sailed for Juanica, and landed with our 
troops at that first port. 

The life in the rifle-pits was a most interesting and 
curious experience, and one full of sad and fine and 
humorous moments, but, on looking back at it now, the 
moments which one remembers best, and which one 
will remember the longest are, I think, those which 
came at sunset when the band played the national 
anthem. The men would be bending over the fires 
cooking supper or lying at length under the bomb- 
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proofs,, stretching limbs cramped with two .hours' watch 
in the pits ; the officers would be seated together on a 
row of wooden boxes, and beyond the mountains the 
setting sun lit the sky with -a broad red curtain of 
flame ; and then to these tired, harassed, and hungry 
men would come the notes of the ^^Star-Spangled 
Banner/-’ which bore with it something of a call to 
arms and something of a call to prayer. Those who 
have heard it and who have cheered it in the hot 
crowded theatres, in the noisy city streets, cannot 
really know or understand it. They must hear it very 
far away from home, with great palm-trees giving it 
an unfamiliar background, with a listening enemy a 
few hundred yards distant, with the sense of how few 
of your own people are about you, and how cut off 
they are, and how dependent upon one another. As 
the instruments beat out the notes each night the little 
discomforts of the day ceased to exist, the murmurs of 
the rifie-pits, which were like the hum of a great 
bazaar, were suddenly silent, and the men before the 
fi.res' rose stiffly from their knees, and those in the 
gravelike trenches stood upright, and the officers 
stepped from their tents into the sight of the regiment. 
On every hill,. as far as one could see, rows, and rows 
of motionless figures stood- facing' the direction froni' 
which, the music came/ with heads uncovered and with 
eyes fixed on the flags that rose above the bills where 
their hands had placed them. .. 
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When the music had ceased, the men pulled on 
their hats again and once more began to fry a piece of 
hard-tack in a layer of grease and fat ; but for a 
moment they had seen the meaning of it all, they had 
been taken outside of themselves and carried back 
many miles to the country for which they fought, and 
they were inspired with fresh courage and with fresh 
resolve. 


JOHN FOX, JUN., WAR CORRESPONDENT 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGN 

When the men who accompanied 
our army to Porto Rico returned to 
their own people again, they found 
that at home the Porto Rican cam- 
regarded as something 
in the way of a successful mihtaiy 
- lAtrnir a soi’t of cooiic-opera war, a 

Seal of the Cnrpordtion nt piCniC, a bUi t u ^ 

the City nr Ponee after ficld-day at Van Cortlandt 

the Occupation oi the iUctgiiiiAv. ^ ^ t ji 

United States. The ori- Tliis poiot of viow was nardiy 

l^inal seal contained the ^ ’ Ty T>i^r^r\ 

arms r.i Ponce, a lion on either to tlic army m Forto KiOO 

^ ^ or to the people at home. Reheated 

the latter of their just right to feel proud. 

In comparison to the Santiago nightmare, the Porto 
Rican expedition was a fete des fleurs ; but the reason 
for this, apart from the fact that the country, unlike 
Cuba, had not been devastated and that the Porto 
Ricans, unlike the Cubans, were most friendly, was 
one which should make all Americans pleased wuth 
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themselves and with their army. It should give them 
such confidence in the army and its generals as we 
like to honestly feel when we boast of anything to 
which we can prefix the possessive pronoun, whether 
it be our local base-ball nine, our express trains or 
elevators, or our army and navy. 

Porto Rico was a picnic because the commanding 

o 

generals would not permit the enemy to make it 
otherwise. The Spaniards were willing to make it 
another nightmare — they were just as ready to kill in 
Porto Rico as in Cuba— but our Commanding General 
in Porto Rico was able to prevent their doing so. A 
performance of any sort always appears the most easy 
when we see it well done by an expert-even golf 
looks possible as Whigham plays it. All he does is to 
hit a ball with a stick. But 3’ou might go out and hit 
the same ball with the same stick for a year, and no 
one would think of giving you silver cups. Any one 
who has seen a really great matador face a bull in a 
bull-ring has certainly thought that the man had 
gained his leputation easily. He walks about as 
unconcernedly as you walk about your room ; and 
when he is quite ready he waits for the bull, takes a 
short step to one side, thrusts his sword into the bull’s 
neck, and the bull is dead. The reason the Spanish 
bull gored our men in Cuba and failed to touch them 
in Porto Rico was entirely due to the fact that Miles 
was an expert matador; so it is hardly fair to the 
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Commanding General and the gentlemen under him to 
send the Porto Rican campaign down into history as 

a picnic. 

This is not saying that it was not a picnic, but 
explaining why it was so. . A general who can make 
an affair of letting blood so amusing to his men that 
they regard it as a picnic is an excellent general. 

One of the lesser evils of the Cuban campaign was 
that it gave our friends the enemy in Eui-ope the idea 
that the way in which that pai'ticular expedition was 
conducted w’as typical of the way every other expedi- 
tion w’ould be conducted which we might send over 
sea. But should they act seriously on that idea, they 
would find themselves abruptly and painfully unde- 
ceived. The European can say, to our discredit, that 
w’e failed to feed our soldiers in the field, and to caie 
for them when they w'ere wounded and ill ; but they 
cannot say that the soldiers did not do theii shaie, 
even though republics w^ere ungrateful and political 
officials incompetent. 

Even our ow^n people had just cause to be alaimed 
at the bungling and waste of life in Cuba. So it 
might be w'ell, both at home and abroad, to emphasise 
at once the fact that w^e have other generals in the 
field. 

That the people do not knowrmore concerning the 
Porto Rican expedition is partly due to the fact that the 
majority of newspaper correspondents were detained 
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in Cuba by sickness and quarantine, and that those 
who reached the island were too few in number to 
give the expedition there the acdaini it deserved. 
For three days there were only two correspondents 
with the army in Porto Rico, and never more at any 
time than eighteen. In Cuba there were more than a 
hundred. Moreover, the campaign was nipped by 
peace almost before it could show its strength ; but 
from the start it was one with which any of the great 
military powers would have been pleased and satisfied. 
And this in spite of the fact that the regiments 
engaged, with but three exceptions, were composed of 
volunteers. 

The army in Porto Rico advanced wdth the pre- 
cision of a set of chessmen ; its moves were carefully 
considered and followed to success ; its generals, 
acting independently and yet along routes recon- 
noitered by General Roy Stone and Major Flagler, 
and selected by General Miles, never missed a point 
nor needlessly lost a man, nor retreated from a foot of 
land ovei which they had advanced. And two months 
before the army had reached the island. Captain 
Whitney, at the greatest personal risk a man can run, 
had carefully studied out the entire island, its roads 
and harbours, so that not only the army, but the navy 
also, relied upon and used his drawings and notes. 
Eveiy day the four different columns swept the 
Spaniards before them in a net, capturing town after 
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town and company after company. Their fights were 
but skirmishes; but the skirmishes were as carefully 
thought out; and the enemy was as scientifically sur- 
rounded; attacked; and cap- 
tured; as though great battles 
had been fought and thou- 
sands of lives lost in accom- 
plishing the same end. There 
was more careful prepara- 
tion and forethought exhi- 
bited in the advances which 
our generals made upon the 
little towns that they cap- 
tured in Porto Rico than 
was shown in the entire 
campaign against the city 
of Santiago — General 
Chaffee’s reconnaissance and capture of El Caney 
alone always excepted. The courage of the men is 
not under discussion now; what we are considering 
here is a comparison of good generalship with bad; 
and the American reader, for his own satisfaction, 
should not belittle a clean-cut, scientific campaign by 
calling it a picnic. He should remember that in Porto 
Rico eight cities and towns, with 100,000 inhabitaots, 
were won over to the United States at the cost of very 
few men killed. Santiago, with its 40,000 inhabitants, 
was won for the Cubans at the cost of thousands of 
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men killed and wounded in battle and wrecked by 
fever. An eye-witness of both campaigns must feel 
comhnced that the great success of the one in Porto 
Rico was not due to climatic advantages and the co- 
operation of the natives, but to good management and 
good generalship. 

Juanica is a pretty little harbour protected by very 
high cliffs. The town is one street, which runs back 
foi a mile under the shade of crimson trees, with 
houses of gay colours on either side of it. Behind the 
one street are lanes crowded with huts of palm-leaves. 
The Gloucester ran into the harbour and fired a three- 
pounder at a Spanish flag on a block-house. This was 
the first intimation that any one, except General Miles, 
had received that the American troops were to land on 
the south coast of Porto Rico. When the news 
leached Washington, the War Department was sur- 
prised, because it thought that General Miles would 
land at Fajardo, in the north; the Spaniards were 
surprised as a matter of course ; and the newspaper 
boats were so overtaken with surprise that, with one 
exception, none of them hove in sight for three days. 

The first landing was made by the blue-jackets of the 
Gloucester. They built a trocha of stones and barbed 
wire across the one street, and called it Fort Wain- 
wright, and killed four Spaniards with a Colt’s quick- 
firing gun. Then they wigwagged for reinforcements, 
and the legulais of the artillery and the engineers 
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under Lieutenant-Colonel Black came in to give them 
countenance. Meanwhile, the Gloucester fired at the 
ridges about the harbour and a troop of cavalry on a 
hill, and, as she was short-handed, the Paymaster and 
the Surgeon helped to feed the guns. It can be truly- 
said that life on the Gloucester was seldom dull. When 
the Spaniards had fled, 2000 volunteers from Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois, and more regulars of the artillery, 
were put on shore, and in a few hours were camped 
along the street ; and the inhabitants, who had fled to 
the hills before the hideous bombardment of the 
Gloucester's three-pounder, returned again to their 
homes. The Porto Ricans showed their friendliness 
to the conquerors by selling horses to the officers at 
three times their value, and the volunteers made 
themselves at home on the doorsteps of the village, 
and dandled the naked yellow babies on their knees, 
and held marvellous conversations with the natives for 
hours at a time, in a language entirely their own, but 
which seemed to be entirely satisfactoiy. The ne.vt 
morning there was an outpost skirmish, in which the 
SLvth Massachusetts behaved well, and the ne.vt evening 
there was a false alarm from the same regiment. This 
called out the artillery and the Illinois regiment, and 
the picture made by the shining brown guns as they 
bumped through the only street in the moonlight was 
sinister and impressive. To those of us who had just 
come from Santiago, the sight of the women sitting on 
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porches and rocking in bent-wood chairs, the lighted 
swinging lamps with cut-glass pendants, and the 
pictures and mirrors on the walls which we saw that 
night through the open doors as we rode out to the 
pickets, seemed a part of some long-forgotten exist- 
ence. We know now that the women were dark of 
hue and stout, that the pictures were chromos of the 
barber-shop school, and that the swinging lamps were 
tawdry and smoked horribly ; but at that moment, so 
soon after the San Juan rifle-pits, the women of 
Juanica were as beautiful as the moonlight, and their 
household gods of the noblest and best. 

The alarm turned out to be a false one, and, except 
for the pleasure the spectacle had afforded the fat, 
brown ladies on the porches, the men had lost half a 
night’s sleep to no purpose. Later, they lost the other 
half of the night because our outposts on the hills 
would mistake stray mules and cattle for Spaniards, 
and kept up an unceasing fire about the camp until 
sunrise. Some of their bullets hit the transport on 
which General Miles was sleeping, and also the ship 
carrying the Red Cross nurses, w'ho w^ere delighted at 
being under fire, even though the fire came from the 
Sixth Illinois. From remarks made the next morning 
by General Miles, he did not seem to share in their 
delight. 

After three days General Guy Henry moved on to 
occupy Juaco, and General Miles proceeded down the 
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coast to the Port of Ponce. The city of Ponce, which 
lies two miles back from the port, surrendered officially 

and iinoffi- : — ^ 

dally on four ■■■■■'■:- 

separate occa- 

Indeed^ fo^ 


any one in 
uniform it 
was most un- 
safe to enter 
the town at 
any time, un- 
less he came 
prepared to 
accept its un- 
con dition a 1 
surrender. In 
the official ac- 
count sent to 

Washington by Captain Higginson of the Massa- 
chuseitSyihe city of Ponce and the poi*t surrendered to 
Commander Davis of the so General Miles re- 
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ported ; so history, as it is written, will report. But, 
as a matter of fact, the town first surrendered to 
Ensign Curtin of the Wasp, then to three officers who 

strayed into it by mistake, 
then to Commander Davis, 
and finally to General Miles. 
Ensign Curtin is a grandson 
of the war-governor of Penn- 
sylvania. He is about the 
youngest-lookiiig boy in the 
navy, and he is short of 
stature, but in his methods 
he is Napoleonic. He landed 
with a letter for the military 
commander, which de- 
manded the surrender of the 
port and city, and he wore 

ENSIGN CURTIN OF THE “WASP” 

his side-arms and an expres- 
sion in which there was no trace of pity. The 
Captain of the Port informed him that the military 
commander was at Ponce, but that he might be 
persuaded to surrender if the American naval 
officer would condescend to drive up to Ponce 
and make his demands in person. The American 
officer fairly shook and quivered with indignation. 

Zounds,'" and ^^Gadzooks," and Damme, sir,"' 
would have utterly failed to express his astonish- 
ment. Had it come to this, then, that an Ensign 
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holding the President’s Commission, and representing 
such a ship of terror as the Wasp, was to go to a mere 
Colonel, commanding a district of 60,000 inhabitants ’ 
“How long will it take that military commander to 
get down here if he hurries ?” demanded Ensign 
Curtm. The trembling Caplain of the Port, the 
terriiied foreign consuls, and the custom-house officials 
^ ought that a swift-moving cab might bring him to 
the port in a half-hour. 

“Have you a telephone about the place ?” asked the 
Napoleonic Curtin. They had. 

“Then call him up and tell him that if he doesn’t 
come down here in a hack in thirty minutes and 
surrender, I shall bombard Ponce ! ” 

This was the Ensign’s ultimatum. He turned his 
back on the terrified inhabitants and returned to his 
gig. Four hacks started on a mad race for Ponce and 

the central office of the telephone rang with hurry- 
calls. ^ 

On his way out to the ship Ensign Curtin met 
ommander Davis on his way to the shore. Com- 
mander Davis looked at his watch. “I shall extend 
his time another half-hour,” said Commander Davis 
Ensign Curtin saluted sternly, making no criticism 
upon this weak generosity on the part of his superior 
oftcer, but he could afford to be magnanimous. He 
at east, had upheld the honour of the navv, and he’ 
will go down in the history of the war as the middy 
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who deminded and obtained a surrender by tele- 
phone. 

General Miles landed in the morning after Curtin 
had taken the place, and Mr. Curtin came ashore in 
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the same boat with us. \¥e asked him if he had 
already landed, and he replied modestly that he had; 
but he spared the Commanding GeneraFs feelings by 
making no reference to his own part in the surrender. 
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In the boat with General Miles were the two head- 
quarters flags of the Commanding General of the army^ 
four officers of his personal staff; Curtiii; and four 
regulars. One of these regulars spoke three languages, 
and as a soldier of the Foreign Legion of France had 
carried the first French flag to the shore of Toiiqiiin. 
Although this was not known until later, one of the 
headquarters flags of the United States Army was 
handed to him to carry to the shore of Porto Rico. 
When one remembers that there are 25,000 regulars in 
our army to whom it might have been given, it was a 
curious coincidence that this particular honour should 
have fallen to that particular man. Pie was in no way 
unappreciative of the honour. Ide stood up in the 
bow and waved the heavy silk flag from one side to the 
other until the boat rocked, and at the sight the several 
thousand people who were waiting for General Miles 
on the wharves and housetops and swamping the small 
boats in the wake of his gig shouted Vivas- ' and 
shrieked and cheerecL Suddenly the Franco-American 
soldier held up the flag as high as he could place it, 
and in most excellent and eloquent Spanish called 
upon the people of Porto Rico to welcome the Com- 
manding General of the United States. There was a 
momentary hush of surprise that an American soldier 
should show such knowledge of their owe tongue, 
and then a wilder burst of Vivas,'’ and another pause 
to hear if there was more to follow. There was 
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miicli more to follow. From the bow of our boat our 
self-elected orator assured them that the coming of 
General Miles brought them liberty, fraternity, peace, 
happiness, and wealth. He promised them no taxes, 
freedom of speech, thought, and conscience, ^Mhree 
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acres and a cow,” plurality of wives, one man, one 
vote,” and to every citizen a political office and a 
pension for life. Before the gig had touched the laiid- 
ing'Steps the United States Government, in the person 
of that soldier, was pledged to give Porto Rico every- 
thing in its power and beyond its power to grant. So 
General Miles landed in triumph. After that speech, it 
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is small wonder that Americans were popular in Porto 
Rico. 

Later in the day, General Miles and General Wilson, 
in full-dress uniform, received the homage of Ponce 
from the balcony of the Alcalde’s palace. Nothing 


AMERICAN SOLDIER SRCAVIXO A WLE TO SPANIARDS 

could have been more enthusiastic or more successful 
than their open-air reception; The fire companies 
paraded in their honour, and ran over three of their 
own men, which gave the local Red Cross people an 
opportunity to appear on the scene, each man wearing 
four red crosses, to carry away the wounded. This 
created some confusion, as the firemen preferred to 
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walk, but the Red Cross people were adamant, and 
bore them off on stretchers whether they would or no. 
The only thing wanting to complete the picture was an 
American flag. It was only a detail, but the populace 
seemed to miss it. It was about the only article with 
which the expedition was not supplied. Frantic 
cabling to Washington repaired the loss, and within a 
w^eek flags w^ere sent out all over the island and raised 
upon the roof of many a city hall. Ponce itself held 
more foreign flags than we had ever seen. Judging 
from their number, one would have thought that 
the population was composed entirely of English, 
Germans, French, and Swiss, and members of the Red 
Ci'oss Society. It was explained later that the Spanish 
residents had been assured that the American soldiers 
would loot their houses, and so for their better pro- 
tection they had invited all their friends who were 
subjects of foreign powers to come and spend a few 
days and bring their flags with them. On one very 
handsome house belonging to a very rabid Spaniard, 
who apparently had a surfeit of spare bedrooms, there 
were as many flags as there are Powers in the 
European concert. He was taking no chances. 

The first week of the American occupation of 
Ponce, when new conditions arose every hour, was 
full of interest. There were financial questions to be 
answered, as to the rate of exchange and the collec- 
tion of taxes and customs dues — questions of local law 
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tis opposed to martial law. There were Spanish 
volunteers swearing allegiance to the United States, 
and Porto Ricans to be sworn in as judges and 
registrars. The American post-office opened for 
business, telephone wires which had been cut for 
strategic reasons were repaired for the public service, 
the railroad was set in motion at the point of the 
bayonet, and signs reading " English spoken here ” 
were hung outside of every second shop. In the 
band-stand in the Plaza, where for many years the 
Spanish military band had played every Sunday and 
Thursday, the provost-guards slept and cooked and 
banged on a hoarse rheumatic piano. “Rosy 
O’Grady'’ and “The Banks of the Wabash” super- 
seded The March of Isabella” of the three nights 
pievious, and an American company reopened the 
opeia-house with a variety performance ; a newspaper 
called Z,a Era was issued in twenty-four hours, 
piinted half in Spanish and half in English j and 
twenty miles out, at Goamo, where two roads met, an 
eneigetic volunteer, who combined enterprise with 
patriotism, nailed up a sign with a hand pointing 
North and reading : 


GO TO JAMES GETTS 
FOR CLOTHING, 
WARRINGTON, WIS. 
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The PORTO RICAN campaign 

The people of Ponce were certainly the most 
friendly souls in the world. Nothing could surpass 
their enthusiasm or shake their loyalty. If a drunken 
soldier, of whom there were surprisingly few, entered 
the shop or home of a Poi'to Rican, the owner could 
not be persuaded to make a charge against him. The 
natives gave our men freely of everything : and the 
richer and better class of Porto Ricans opened a Red 
Cross Hospital at their own expense, and contributed 
money, medicines, cots, and doctors for our sick 
soldiers. They also placed tw^o American Red Cross 
nurses in charge, and allowed them absolute authority. 

Peace came too soon to allow the different generals 
who were making the ways straight to show all that 
they could do and how well they could do it. In view 
of this fact it was almost a pity that peace did come so 
soon. For with the bungling at Santiago, and the 
scandal and shame after the war of the treatment of 
our sick soldiers on the transports and in the fever 
camps, the successes which would have followed the 
advance of the different expeditions across Porto Rico 
would have been a grateful relief. The generals, with 
the exception of General Schwan, were handicapped 
to a degree by the fact that their commands w^ere, for 
the greater part, composed of volunteers ; but the 
personality of the generals, each in his different way, 
made this count for little, and they obtained as good 
service out of the men as the work that there was to do 
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and of the First City Troop of Philadelphia, which 
well upheld the traditions of an organisation which 
dates from the days of General Washington. It was 
not in the field alone, where they were on their native 
heath, that the generals distinguished themselves ; but 
in governing and establishing order in the towns 
which they captured, where their duties were both 
peculiar and foreign to their experience, they showed 
to the greatest advantage. The}' went about the task 
of setting up the new empire of the United States as 
though our army had always been employed in seizing 
islands and raising the flag over captured cities. They 
played the conquerors with tact, with power, and like 
gentlemen. They recognised the rights of others and 
they forced others to recognise their rights. Wherever 
it was possible to do so, General Miles propitiated the 
people by employing local labour. Within an hour 
after the firing had ceased in Juanica, he was renting 
ox-carts and oxen from the native ranch-owners and 
buying cattle outright. At Ponce he employed 
hundreds of local stev’edores who had been out of 
work for many days. He set them to unloading the 
transports and coaling the war-ships ; and when he 
learned that the boss stevedores were holding back 
part of the men’s pay he corrected the abuse at once, 
and saw that each man recei%’ed what was due to him. 
General Wilson, in his turn, as military governor of 
the city and district of Ponce, was confronted with 
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many strange conditions. He had to invent oaths of 
allegiance, to tranquillise the foreign consuls, to 
protect rich Spaniai'ds from too enthusiastic Porto 


CITY TROOP ON ROAD BETWEICN GU.AYANA AND PONCE. RESTING THE HORSES 

Ricans, to. adopt a new seal for the city, and a new 
rate of exchange ; to appoint new officers in the 
courts, to set free political prisoners, and to arrest and 
lock up political offenders against the new n'giiiie. 

But the work was not confined to the cities, and 
308.' , 
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soon each of the generals had changed the magistrate’s 
chair for the saddle. It was a beautiful military pro- 
position as General Miles laid it down. Four columns 
were to traverse the island from four different 


GENEIUL AVILSOX ENTERING C(MMO 
(Photographed by the Author) 

directions, and drive all the enemy outside of San 
Juan back into that city, so leaving none but friends 
on the flanks and in the rear. By taking all the towns 
en route and picking up every Spaniard it met on the 
way, the army would surround San Juan with the 
island already woo. Then with the navy in the 
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harbour and the army camped about the city^ San 
Juan would, as a matter of common sense, surrender. 

Peace interfered with the completion of this plan, 
but its inception and start were most brilliant and 
successful. General Wilson was sent down the centre 
along the military road with directions to follow it 
straight on to the capital On the right end of the 
rush-line, General Brooke and General Hains were to 
swing round to take Guayana and strike the military 
road to the rear of Cayey and Aibonito just as Wilson 
closed up on these towns from the south. General 
Roy Stone, with a mixed command of Porto Ricans, 
United States volunteers and regulars, was sent| to 
Adjuntas to reconnoitre and clear the way. General 
Guy Henry was sent out to follow the same route and 
to take the city of Arecibo in the north. On the 
extreme left, General Schwan, with a splendid com- 
mand composed entirely of regulax's was given a sort 
of roving commission to fight anything he saw, and 
then to take Mayaguez and beat up toward Arecibo 
to join Henry. As soon as those columns were on 
the way, GenerM Miles was to follow wherever his 
advice and presence would be of the most value. 

The generals lost no time in getting to work. Juana 
Dias was, in theatrical parlance, a one-night stand, and 
it surrendered without a fight to General Wilson, but 
the taking of Coamo, the next city on his list, was one 
of the prettiest skirmishes of the campaign, 
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General Hains meanwhile had taken Guayana from 
four hundred Spaniards at the cost of one officer and 
four men wounded, all of the Fourth Ohio. On the 


THIR1> UTSCOXSIN ENTERING COAMO 
(Drawn from a photograph taken by the Author) 

13th General Sch wan’s regulars found the Spaniards 
entrenched in force at Las Marias and drove them 
back and out of Mayaguez, a city of 30,000 in- 
habitants. In this fight two privates were killed, 
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and fourteen enlisted men and Lieutenant Byron were 
wounded. The Spanish loss was thirty killed and 
wounded, and the Lieutenant - Colonel, with fifty 
privates, were taken prisoners. General Stone en- 
gaged the enemy in a night skirmish beyond Adjuntas 
and drove the Spaniards back, carrying their killed 
and wounded with them. There was no loss among 
his own men. 

The city of Coamo was taken by the Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, but it surrendered first to 
four correspondents who had galloped into it by mis- 
take. 

There was no reveille on the morning of the day 
the Sixteenth Pennsylvania took Coamo. At General 
Wilson's headquarters a sentry shook the flaps of 
the tents and told us it was time to get up. He 
reminded one of a Pullman-car porter shaking the 
curtains of a berth and saying, Only twenty minutes 
to New YorkA It was so unmilitary that every one 
refused to wake. 

So General Wilson taught the officers of his staff a 
lesson in punctuality by riding off without them, and 
they had to gallop three miles to overtake him. 

The road was better than any road outside of the 
city parks in America, with a hard, sloping surface 
and rain-gutters at each side and brick bridges over 
the streams. It was shaded by pink and red trees and 
a few common or garden trees of green, so that we 
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As the cavalcade passed, the Porto Ricans came 
out lazily to the roadside and peered at the officers 
over the fences and cactus, and neglected, brown, 
naked children fell out of the doors and bumped down 
the steps, howling dismally. The white helmet of the 
general was still half a mile ahead, and the sabretache 
of his aide was beating his horse's flanks like a club. 
The hoofs of our horses rang like hammers on the 
road, and the swords and picket-pins clattered and 
jangled. There were great hills to the left and right, 
clothed with a hundred shades of green, and below 
them green lakes of sugar-cane, with the corrugated 
iron roofs and the tall chimneys of the sugar-mills 
rising out of them, and looking like turtle-back 
steamers pushing their way through the fresh-water 
lakes. 

As we raced by we saw teams of six oxen pull- 
ing long ploughs through chocolate-coloured earth. 
Small boys rode one of each yoke of oxen and sang in 
chorus a drowsy, droning song, which sounded like the 
song the Lascars sing on a P. and O. steamer when they 
pull on a rope. The morning was very still, for there are 
few birds in Porto Rico, and only the hum of innumer- 
able insect-life answered the ring of the horses' hoofs. 

The white helmet of the general halted next to an 
open field of high, yellow grass, where four brown 
guns pointed at a block-house on the hill above Coamo. 
As we drew up one of the guns roared and flashed, and 
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a cloud of white smoke rushed forward and stopped as 
though it had struck a solid wall, and then swept back 
again, hiding the gun and the men about it in a curtain 
of mist. The horses under the trees reared and tugged 
at their bridles and danced, and terrified human beings 
came running up the road carrying their children and 
shying like the horses whenever a shot was fired. A 
few Mauser rifles answered the guns, but the bullets 
flew high and did no harm. 

The block-house smoked and crumbled and then 
burst into red flames. The artillery limbered up again 
and crawled off up a hill to the right, and Troop C, of 
Brooklyn, moved off still farther to the right and dis- 
appeared over a hill. All the infantry started forward. 
It advanced in beautiful order, with scouts and skirm- 
ishers beating through the high grass and creeping up 
behind rocks and popping up suddenly from over the 
crests of the hills. In the level plain at the left of the 
road the regiments mo\’ed in blocks of blue and 
brown. 

The men in blue made a target just twice as con- 
spicuous as that made by the men in brown. But 
there was no one at hand to fire on them. On the 
other side of Coanio the Spaniards were hurrying 
across the bridge and out into the white road. On the 
hills above them the Sixteenth Regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania were waiting for them and opened fire. The 
enemy had not thought of an ambush* He had delayed 
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UiLbUX.S S'l'A!-!-, INTERROGATING A SPANISH 
i. OJHER PRIS0NE:RS under guard IX THE BACKGROUND 

(Drawn from a photograph taken by the Auth(jr) 


until. the first shot from the artillery had broken the 
stillness of the morning, and then, feeling sure of ar 
hour s start, had fallen back rapidly towards Aibonito. 
The Spaniards ran off the road into the rain-clutters, 
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and these, with the cactus lining the road, served as 
trenches. Their white hats were the mark at which 
the, volunteers fired. 

The Spanish commandant seemed to wish to die. 
He galloped out of the road and into the meadow, 
where he was conspicuous from the top of his head to 
the hoofs of his horse. At one time he stood motion- 
less, where there was a break in the cactus hedge, 
holding his reins easily and looking up at the firing- 
line above. After he was killed, the men in the trench 
along the road raised a white handkerchief on a stick 
and ceased firing. 

Colonel Biddle, of the engineers, who had acted as 
a scout for the volunteers, stood out on the edge of the 
hill and held a rifle above his head with both hands 
and let it fall. The Spaniards stepped into the road 
and repeated his motions, raising the rifles and drop- 
ping them to their feet. There were ten dead, ten 
wounded, and one hundred and sixty taken prisoners. 
Ten of the Sixteenth were wounded. 

The volleys had been heard on the other side of the 
town, and the artillery fired three more shots for moral 
effect only. The infantry, hurrying to the rescue, 
found that the bridge on the Ponce road was destroyed 
and rushed down a steep ravine and across the fords 
in the river. 

There were two aides of General Wilson, Captain 
Breckinridge and Lieutenant Titus, who were riding in 
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the infantry skirmish line. Captain Paget; the British 
naval attache^ and four correspondents — Millard; Root; 
Thompson; and myself — ^\vere also with them, and we 
all forded the river together. They had seen General 
Ernst and his staff a half-hour before hurrying towards 
the town along the Ponce road, and they supposed he 
had already entered it. Moreover, the road leading 
into the town was the shortest distance to the place 
from whence the firing came, so we rode down it at a 
gallop in order that we might still be in time to see 
Coamo surrender. 

For a mile the road was quite empty, and the houses 
on either side were either shut and barred or open and 
deserted. A rifle-pit, also deserted, stretched across the 
road, but the horses scrambled I'ound it, and, turning 
with the road, brought us into the main street of 
Coamo. General Ernst was not in the street, nor were 
there any Spaniards. There was a man with a white 
flag in the middle of it, and he seemed inclined to drop 
it and run if needful. 

The horses were racing now, and the clatter they 
made in the empty street was impressive. As we 
passed a few men crawled out from under the porches 
and shouted, ^^Vivan los Americanos and then ran 
back again and hid. More men with white flags 
peeped out from round corners and shook the flags 
at us frantically. 

It was like a horse-race, with starters stretched out 
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all along the course. Barricades of iron pipes across 
the street and more rifle-pits failed to discourage the 
horses. They were excited by the shouts and by the 
flags, and they carried us, racing neck and neck, to the 
other end of Coamo. There we found, to our em- 


barrassment, that it was empty of American troo 
and that, unwittingly and unwillingly, we had been 
offered its surrender. ‘ 

Captain Breckinridge and Lieutenant Titus looked 
at each other’s shoulder-straps, and Lieutenant Titus 
congratulated his superior officer on having taken 
a town of five thousand inhabitants with six men. 

Then we borrowed a flag of truce, and with the aid 
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of Captain Paget's red silk handkerchief wigwagged 
to the Sixteenth that it was perfectly safe to come in. 

I took the Spanish flag of the Alcalde; his staff of 
office; his seals of the city; and the key to the cartel 
The staff I left with hiiii; the flag I turned over to 
General Wilson; to whom it; of course; belonged; and 
the key to the cartel I still retain as a souvenir of the 
fact that once for twenty minutes I was mayor and 
military governor and chief of police of Coamo. 

The people were glad to see our troops, but there 
was a difference between the reception they gave them 
and the reception the people of Ponce gave them, 
which was as marked as possible. At first the people 
of Coamo were terrified, and carried brandy bottles 
with them as being possibly a stronger means of pro- 
tection than the flags of truce. But as soon as they 
saw no harm would come to them, they became more 
friendly, but not so delirious as were the people of 
Ponce. The Americans did not care. They sang, 
^^Just tell them that you saw us, and that we were 
doing well." 

General Wilson had established himself in the home 
of the Alcalde and was sendingmodest telegrams to the 
Commander-in-chief at Ponce and receiving congratu- 
lations. The men were smoking the cigarettes and 
drinking the wine the people pressed upon them, and 
the officers swarmed in the only hotel and fought the 
skirmish over again. 
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But some one always has to pay the reckoning, and 
behind the negro quarter of the town, at the end of an 
avenue of palms, the men who had paid the heaviest 
price were being buried in the Catholic graveyard. It 
was just after sunset, and the place was damp and 
chilly and dark. Two hospital stewards, who had been 
keeping count of the Spanish dead as they were put 
into the graves, sat on a tombstone and checked off 
the last foreign name on the list with a stub of a 
pencil. 

Well, that’s all,” said the hospital steward, as he 
put on his blouse. We can go now.” 

The grave-diggers gathered up their spades and 
looked anxiously for their pay, and the keeper of the 
graveyard stood at the iron gate and jangled his keys 
against it as a sign to hurry and that his supper was 
waiting. It seemed as though no one had time nor 
thought to spare for the soldiers who had just been 
hidden from sight for ever. Their Spanish fidends in 
the town had not dared to stand at their graves ; their 
comrades were marching to Coamo as prisoners, or 
were being driven there wounded in the ambulances. 
It seemed a pity that there was no priest nor firing- 
squad nor bugler to sound Lights out” and to pay 
the soldiers the last tribute, which is the least tribute 
a country can pay to the men who die for her. With 
all the rumours of peace that there were in the air, it 
seemed a pity that they should have died at all. 
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The lives of a few Spanish officers would not have 
counted to the American people, but they probably 
counted for a 
great deal to 
s o m e one 
somewhere 
in Spain. 

The hos- 
pital stewards 
stood looking 
at each other 
doubtfully as 
though they 
were trying to 
think if there 
were anything 
still left to do. 

And as they 
hesitated, 
there came 
faintly from 

. , - Lieut. Browning. Capt. John C. Groome, Lieut. McFadden. 

e O er en officers of first city troop of PHILADELPHIA 

of the town 

the throb and beat of martial music advancing up 
the main street of Coamo. The old keeper of the 
graveyard left the gates to lock themselves and 
hobbled off in pursuit, and from the centre of the 
town we heard wild shouts of Viva,*' and from the 
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negro quarters came the sound of bare feet pattering 
down the road. 

The people of Coamo were turning their backs on 
the men who had ruled them for a hundred yearS; and 
were running to greet their new masters, who had 
been masters for only the last three hours. The music 
grew louder and louder and broke into the jubilant 
swing of a Sousa march. 

It was the new step on the floor and the new face 
at the door. The son and heir was coming fast, 
blue-shirted, sunburned, girded with glistening cart- 
ridges. He was sweeping before him the last traces 
of a fallen Empire ; the sons of the young Republic 
were tearing down the royal crowns and the double 
castles over the city halls, opening the iron doors of 
the city gaols and raising the flag of the new Empire 
over the land of the sugar-cane and the palm. 

But the men in the graveyard stopped, and looked 
back at the fresh earth over the graves and half 
sheepishly raised their hands in salute, and then 
walked on towards the town to greet the conquerors. 

Three days later General Wilson advanced towards 
Aibonito and found the Spaniards strongly entrenched 
with artillery and quick-firing guns upon the high hills 
which protect that city. An effort to dislodge the 
enemy was attempted on the day before peace was 
declared. It was made by the artillery, under Major 
I.ancaster. It advanced to within two thousand yards 
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of the enemy’s entrenchments, and unlimbered in a 
field to the left of the road, under a terrible fire of 
shrapnel, common shell, and Mauser bullets. The 
Spaniards, fortunately, fired too high to touch the 
artillery, but did much damage to our infantry on 
the bluffs above. As a spectacle it was one of the 
most picturesque fights of the war. Not only could 
the artillerymen see each other’s guns plainly without 
the aid of a glass, but they could see the men who 
served them as w’ell, and they answered shell with 
shell and with the speed of a ball volleyed across 
a tennis-net. It was in this fight that a shrapnel-shell 
struck the road within ten inches of the foot of the 
British naval attachi, Captain Paget, and at the same 
instant lifted five Wisconsin volunteers off their feet 
and knocked them down. For a ntoment Paget was 
lost to view in a cloud of dust and smoke, from w'hich 
no one e.\-pected to see him reappear alive; but he 
strode out of it untouched, remarking in a tone of 
extreme annoyance, “There was a shell in the Soudan 
once did exactly that same thing to me.’’ His tone 
seemed to suggest that there was a limit to any man s 
patience. A few minutes later a solitary tree beneath 
which he was sitting was struck by another shell, 
which killed two and wounded three men. Major 
Woodbury, the surgeon-in-chief of the command, who 
was under fire for the first time, assisted the men to 
the ambulances, xvhile the Mauser bullets cut many 
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holes in the air above him ; he behaved as cheerily 
as any man I ever saw in a fight. Paget, who had 
been in a dozen campaigns, took it all as a matter 
of course, and assisted one of the wounded men out 


B.'^TTERY ‘‘A/' UNDER CAPTAIN WARBURTON, LOADING LIGHTER WITH GUNS 


of the range of the bullets from the side of a steep 
and high hill. The sight did more to popularise the 
Anglo-American alliance with the soldiers than could 
the weightiest argument of ambassadors or statesmen. 

Just as this fight ended, Lieutenant Hains, whose 
gun occupied the most exposed position in a turn of 
the road, and the one farthest in advance, was shot 
thi'ough the body by a bullet. It half turned him, and 
he staggered into the arms of his sergeant, who caught 
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id the waist and helped him to the ambu- 
•ne night on the transport, after we had 
very bad dinner, he had recklessly pi omised 
n f^ood one when we take San Juan, 
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we would put off the dinner until we met in New 
York. 

"Very well,” Hains said, closing his eyes. “If it’s 
just as convenient to you, we’ll wait until we get to 
New York.” A man who can joke about his dinner 
engagements w'hen a bullet has just passed through 
him from his shoulder to his hip is a good man to 

keep in the army, and fortunately for the army Hains 
lived. 

A day after the fight at Aibonito, Peace laid her 
detaining hand on the shoulder of each general, and 
the operations closed for thirty days. Peace came 
differently to different men. One major of volunteers 
who had already established his nerve on polo-fields 
and as a most reckless rider, without a moment’s 
hesitation threw his hat high in the air and cried, 

" Thank God ! Now I won’t get killed.” On the other 
hand, the artillerymen of Battery B of Pennsylvania, 
w'hen they heard peace had come, swore and hooted 
and groaned. They were behind a gun pointed at the 
enemy, who was entrenched to the left of Guayana. 
The shell was in the chamber, the gunner had aimed 
the piece and had run backward, but before it spoke 
Lieutenant MacLaughlin, of the Signal Corps, galloped 
upon the scene, shrieking, “ Cease firing, peace has 
been declared ! ” Whereat the men swore. 

Peace came with Porto Rico occupied by our troops 
and with the Porto Ricans blessing our flags, which 
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must never leave the island. It is a beautiful island, 
smiling with plenty and content. It will bring us 
nothing but what is for good, and it came to us 
willingly with open arms. But had it been otherwise, 
it would have come to us. The course of empire to- 
day takes its way to all points of the compass— not 
only to the West. If it move always as smoothly, as 
honourably, and as victoriously as it did in Porto 
Rico, our army and our people need ask for no higher 
measure of success. 
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